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A Speech on the Character of the Right Hon. William Pitt, de- 
livered in Trinity College Chapel, Cambridge, Dec. 17th, 1806, 
being Commemoration Day. By Edward Pretyman Tomline. 4to. 
Pp.24. Evans, Cadell and Davies, and White, London; Parker, 
Oxford; aid Deighton and Barrett, Cambridge: 1806. 


ILA UDARI a laudato viro, has been deemed, by the virtuous and 
“the honourable of every age and couutry, to be a fair object of 
ambition; and, sure we are, that, had the illustrious subject of these 
pages been alive, he would have felt gratified at having his character 
delineated by the very respectable auihor of this “ Speech.” We, too, 
feel gratified at the complete confirmation of the very brief sketch 
which the acuteness of our feelings would then allow us to give, of the 
character of Mr. Pitt, immediately after bis death. Mr. Tomline 
truly observes, that there is always something, both interesting and in- 
structive, in an inquiry into the conduct and character of great and 
illustrious men; certainly an inquiry affords the richest food for the 
mind; it has an immediate tendency to excite virtuous sentiments; it 
givesea spur to honour, a stimulus to patriotism, an incentive to use- 
ful and praise-worthy actions; and, above all, it confirms and conso- 
lidates religious principle. | 

‘The author professes only to give a sketch of the character, and not 
a history of the life; of Mr. Pitt. “ Every one,” he says, “ must 
perceive, that The History of Mr. Pitt’s Administration would neces- 
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sarily involve, not only the history,” (the history, not only) “ of this 
country, but of all Europe, nay, of almost the whole globe, during a 
period the most eventful in the annals of the world ; that it would de- 

mand so intimate a knowledge of occurrences at home, and of our 
relations with foreign powers; so near, so deep a view of causes, mo- 
tives, characters, and connexions, that even. to disclaim a de ‘sign of 
this magnitude must appear in me no small degree of presumption.” — 
Assuredly, such a history will be a work of vast importance, as it must 
necessarily embrace a great variety of objects, interesting to far the 
greater portion of the civilized world. And, we trust, thatthe geutle- 
men who have undertaken to write it, consider it in this point of view, 

and will not, from any desire of precipitating its publication, with hold 
from it any of those pains, or any of that labour, which ought to be 
bestowed on it. 

Mr. T. then rapidly traces the circumstances of Mr. Pitt’s entrance 
into, and of his progress through, public life. Having duly estimated 
the dangers and difficulties which surrounded him, when he first grasped 
the reins of government with lis youthful hands, the author proceeds 
thus jus‘ly to ‘describe his conduct. 

‘* He first digested and established a plan, which has fot only given 
security to our possessions in the Last, but has contributed to the exten. 
sion of our territory and trade, and has guarded against peculation and 
corruption, to which such distant concerns are peculiarly liable: and 
these objccts were accomplished without any violation of chartered rights, 
or any unconstitutional addition to ministerial patronage. ‘This great bu- 
siness being completed, he directed his prineipal attention te finance ; and 
by selecting proper objects for new taxation, by introducing a variety of 
important regulations which rendered the old taxes more productive, and 
by correcting frauds and abuses which had long prevailed in the collection 
of the revenue, he male the income of the country fully competent to 
satisfy every demand, and raiscd pubiic credit from the low state to which 
it had been depressed. Ile rested not here:. the danger from the national 
debt, continually increasing in every year of war, and in some years of 
peace, had been long seen and acknowledged; but no minister had yet 
dared to take any effectual step for its liquidation. This debt had now 
risen to so ‘enormous an amount, that it was generally believed another 
war must inevitably occasion public bankraupfcy. No one was more 
strongly impressed with this idea, no one mort ready to avew it, than 
Mr. Pitt himself. Hence various projects for preventing this incalculable 
evil were communicated to him by ingenious, and speculative men: but 
after a careful and impartial examination, he rejected them all, as inade- 
quate or impracticable. Instead of any of these visionary schemes, which 
would rather have aggravated than lessened the evil, he adopted that 
plain and simple mode, the suggestion of his own mind, the wisdom and 
efficacy of which have been incontrovertibly proved by the experience ¢ 
more than twenty years. In the course of this long period, its operatior 
has been uniform and regular; no revisal, no alteration, has been neee 
sary ; no improvement, either in the principle, or in the application o 
the principle, has been even attempted. In the progress of this measur 
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throvgh the House of Commons, its mevits were so obvious, as to extort the 
cou*meéndation and support of those who acted in systematic opposition to 
government; and this unanimous concurrence in parlioment was prophetic 
of that universal admiration which it has since obtained among all politi- 
cal parties and all descriptions of men. 

‘+ But the active and comprehensive mind of this truly wonderful man 
was not content with relieving his country from the pressure of present , 
burdens; he formed another plan, so exglusively his own, that the idea 
seems never to have entered the thoughts of any other person. By this 
plan, it was made absolutely impossible to contract any new debt, with. 
out at the same time providing the means of discharging it within a mode. 
rate number of years. Having by his former sinking fund removed all 
danger arising from the existing debt incurred by past wars, by thissnew 
sinking fand, which was so contrived that it must necessarily increase 
with the increasing debt, he obviated, as far as the nature of the thing 
will admit, the danger to be apprehended from the expenses of all future 
wars to the latest period of time. Can a more perfect system of. finance 


bs conceived by the imagination of man? Can human foresight be direct- 


ed toa more useful political purpose? ‘To the united eflect of these two 
measures we are indebted for \¢ power of carrying on that contest in 
which we have now been engaged for nearly fourteen years, in dctence of 
the liberty and independence of our country. 

‘6 ‘That nothing might be wanting to our internal welfare, he was stu. 
dious to improve our resources, by giving every possible encouragement 
to trade, wavigation, and manufactures; and to the wisdom and_ policy 
of his regulations upon those important points, the commercial part of, 
the communiiy has been ever ready to bear the amplest testimony. Never 
perhaps was there a more fawourable change in -the general sifuation of 
any country, than in thecfirst nine years of Mr. 2 it’s administration. 
The dejection and gleom, which hung over this kingdom at the beginning 
of that period, were gradually dispelied, and were succeeded by a degree 
of prosperity far beyond the most sanguine expectations.” 

This is not the exaggerated description of a panegyfist, but a plain 
statement of fects; of facts, let ws°ndd, which our cowutrymen every 
day learn better t6 estimate, ‘and, heartily we wish, that a painful aud 
mortiiving comparion did not assist them in the calculations » Of Mr. 
Pitt’s esuduct at the commencement of the Prench revolution we can- 
not exactly goncur in opinion with the author; for, if he really did 
foresee, as is here assceied, “ the probable effects of the French revo- 
lution,” he certainly, ought to have adapted more ‘early méasures for 
crushing that monster at its birth. Indeed, if we mistake not, Mr. 
Pitt, loug after, cowfessed ‘that his eyes had uot. becn scon enough 
opened to the dangers of the French revolution; and that, if he had 
scen itn the belt a which he alterwards viewed it, he should have 
considered it his-daty to advise his Majesty to go to war with France at 
a much earlier pericd. Mr. Pitty to his praise be it said, was never 
backward in acknowledging his errors; a sure proof of an exalted 
mind. — Again, it is difficult to conceive on what grounds Mr. Pitt’s 
resignation, i 1801, can be justilied; we have no doubt, “ that upon 
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this, as upon every other occasion, he acted from the most honourable 
motives ;” nor have we any reason to believe that his design was uot 
such, as it is here stated to have been; “ to do away, as far as might 
be practicable, the mischievous effects of difference in religious opini- 
ons; to guard the Lstablished Church by more powerful sanctions 
against both Papists arid Protestant Dissenters; and to give the cause 
of Religion that additional protection which the prevalence of Infidelity 
demanded ;” but by what means that design was to be accomplished, 
it is far beyond our powers of imagination even to conjecture. On the 
contrary, we are fully persuaded, that the repeal of the Test Laws, and 
what is, most absurdly, called Catholic E mancipation, whatever 
legislative provisions might have been adopted in lieu of them, would 
Lage shaken the Established Church to its very foundation; and have 
been productive of-the most ruinous effects. We lament, howevca, 
that Mr. Yomline has neglected to afford us some competent idea of 
those meastires which would, im the judgment ef Mr. Pitt, “ have 
been better adapted io the present times, and far more effectual than 
the existing Lav.” 

We have often had occasion to obs¢erve, that Mr. Pitt shone as 
much in opposition as in power; and Mr.'T.’s observations perfectly 
concur with our own avowed sentiments on this subject. 


‘** In his retirement we see him displaying the same greatness, the same 
activity, the same patriotism, His loy alty depended not upon ollice: his 
love of his country was equally evident in every situation. Instead of a 
peevish secession from the discharge of his public duty, or a hostiie ob. 
struction to the measures of the new administration, which must instantly 
have sunk under the weight of his opposition, he gavethem their best claim 
to credit in the country, by an open declaration in their favour, and by a di- 
rect avowal of his determination to assist them while they acted upon those 
principles which had been the rule of his awn conduct, This assistance he 
gave publickly and priv acly » with a zeal and disinterestedness of which 
there is no other instance in the history of political parties. The renewal 
of war, after a short and insidious peace, involved the nation in fresh 
difficulties and daugers; and ministers having ceased to listen to the advice 
ef Mr, Pitt, seon betrayed their own weakness and incompetency. At 
this ma&ent the commanding supyridrity of Me. Pitt was universally felt, 
and uncguivpcally ac knowledged :, all former difference of opinion, all 
political animosity, was instantly buried in ablifion: the perilous situa- 
tion of the country required the uaion of all the talents it possessed ; and 
all parties, and all descriptions of persons, concurred in expressing a wish 


to see Mr, Pitt at the head of this union. . It is always considered as a. 


Strong testimony in favour of one of the most distinguished characters of 


antiquity, that his countrymen * agreed in giving him their second vote 


wi merit: but here all rivalry was laid aside, all comhpetition was silenced: 
vad the Girst place was with one voice yielded to Mr. Pitt. This deference 
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Tomline’s Speech on the Character of Mr. Pitt. 5 


was an infallible proof of what was really thought of his talents by his 
rivals and opponents, and of the principles upon which he had acted in 
the most arduous contest in which any nation was ever engaged. The 
failure of this plan to concentrate abilities and unite the divisions of party, 
exhibited the greatness of his character, if possible, in a still stronger 
point of view: for when disappointed of the assistance of the ablest aud 
most powerful of those whom he had expected to be his colleagues in ofliee, 
he not only resisted all opposition at home, and added considerably to 
our naval and military force, but also surmounted those obstacles which had 
hitherto prevented a junction of the different powers upon the Continent. 
By his efforts, that confederacy was formed, which, had it been properly 
directed, might have contributed to the deliverance of Europe ;. and its 
want of success was owing to canses over which he could have ne con. 
troul. The merit of this last measure of Mr. Pitt’s government is but too 
evident from the consequences its failure has produced; and the treaties 
will ever remain a monument of his political wisdom, and of the high esti- 
mation in which he was held in foreign courts.” 


There is so much truth in the following observations, that our 
readers will not fail to thank us for transcribing them : 


‘¢ When any sudden emergency required immediate action, he was fer- 
tile in resources, and prompt iu decision; but where the business was of 
a nature to be foreseen and prepared at leisure, he was studious to colleet 
the sentiments of others: he heard with paticnee, and weighed the difler- 
ent arguments with impartiality ; and thus his opinion upon any important 
matter was the deliberate result of full inquiry, and of every information 
which could be procured. Hence it happeued, that he had rarely occa- 
sion to abandon any measure which he once proposed. Though he was 
not to be diverted from his purpose by’ the inge ious cavils and popular 
harangues of a systematic opposition, yet he was always open to the force 
of just reasoning and well-grounded objection. In his condact of public 
business he was equally free from precipitation, fear, and pertinacity. 
He was easy of access to persons whose knowledge ér situation gave them 
a claim to attention; and was ever ready to listen to any suggestion or 
communication. Whatever was the subject of discussion, in the wide 
range of the domestic and foreign, the civil, military, naval, and com. 
mercial concerns of this great and. powerful kingdom, he never failed, by 
the extent and variety ef his information, aud by the acuteners and just. 
ness of his observations, to excite the surprise of those with whom he 
conversed, All persons, whatever were their occupations, pursuits, or 
professions, departed from Mr. Pitt with a conviction of their own inferi- 
ority, even upon points to which they had devoted their whole time and 
thoughts: ¢ Iuic versatile ingenium sic pariter ad omnia fuit, ut natum 
ad id unum diceres quodeunque ageret.’’—( Liv. lib. xxxix. cap. 40.) 


Next follows a brief delineation of Mr. Pitt’s character as an orator, 
which is ably drawn; but it is not for the ability, but for the accurate 
likeness that we yalue such a portrait. 


** Tlis merits as an orator baffle all description. - He mast have been 
heard, or no adequate conception can be formed of his unrivalled talents, 
b3 ‘Te 
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To the vigor and fire of Demosthenes, to the } sted copiousness of 
Cicero, to the exuberant imagination of Burl | 

of Fox, he added a quickness and extent of comprehension. a sublimits 
of tt nou! ht. a perspicuily of arrancement, a correc’ness ot language, 
an accuracy of judgment, which were peculiarly his own. His uleas ap- 
peared to flow’ with s 


OWULANCONS Prow ptitude - there was ho plist - ho 


j } 
repetition. Never could the alteration of .a single word be wished: never 


was the train of reasoning imterrupted by irrelevant digression, or hi 


hearers wearied with minnte prolixitv. He amplified the most barre: 
elucidated the most abstruse. alt td excited attention to thy. most uuinterest. 
ing subj ets. ‘The energy and dignity of his manner gave irresistible in. 


fluence to his commanding, yet alwavs unpremeditated, speeches. His 
statements of his own measures were clear ané foreihle: but the powers 
{his eloquence were still more conspicuenus in his animated replies to his 


ing Into one view ‘whatever hed been advanced 


~ 


iletanhels Concentra 
on the contrary side, he left ne arcument unanswered. ne obieeUon un. 
refuted ; he removed cv ry unfavourable tm) ression from misids not blind. 
ed by party prejueice; he egtort a reluctant adintvation from his Oppo- 
nents, and astonished even those whom he did not convince.’ 

We know this to be a true representation of the character aid effeets 
of Mr. Piw’s oratory. We here learn that the midtifarious concerns of 
this m: rhts empite, rng a most momentous « ITS, did vot prevent 
Mr. Pitt from indalging himself with oceas pci relaxations, in the 
pursuits of hterature. “He was an excellent classic, atid his ordinars 
‘unusement, in hours of leisure, was the perusal of Homer, Demos- 
thenes, Viretil, or Horace. We close owe account of this excellent 
speech, which displays considerable ability and judgment, with Mr. 
"Ds accoun oF the « fe ‘ts which the ever to be lame nted death of this 
traly great and Goo ult an predueed in the world; and of that truly 
Chitstian S} it whic ed splaved ih lis last moments. 

‘+ ft was not mercly acknowledged that the nation had lost an able and 
upright nonister, at ao moment the most ¢ritical eond'a@fel, but almost 
evers one felt that he was deprived of a benefaétor and a friend, the per- 
sonon whom, under Heaven, he retied for the preservation of his lite, 
Lil ry, al | rehigton,—tor the continuance of eve | ‘ivate comfort, and 
every public blessing. No one saw any ground tor consolation or hope, 
but trom a perseverance in his measares, andaun pet renee to lis primciples 
Nor was lamentation for his loss eantined to this;couat:y: his transcend. 


ant merits had penetrated the most obsenre end di mrss hah ms. Revered 
as the protec ting Genius ordained to check the progres: of the Scourge of 
Nations, BKurope secretl to see in bis departure a sign of her approaching 


fate. History will record, and posterity. will Appreciate the extent and 


i 
value of his services to his country. and the hi: rd eeneral veneration 
in which he was held; while his cennection with this Chiversify will be 


perpetuated by a just tribute of respect and gratitude to his memors 
e 4 ‘ . 


— 2a P - on a , Ree TAS . 
A su bseription to the amount of 7564!. 1Cs. has been taised by Jiem- 
7 


“es of the University of Cambridge, for the purpose of erecting a Statue 
of Mr. Pirt in the senate House. 
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‘ Within these hallowed walls I may be permitted to mention that the 
power of Keligion shone forth in its full lustre in the last moments of this 
extraordinary man. He carly imbibed a firm conviction of the truth of 
Christianity ; and throughout life, Religion was in him an habitual prine 
ciple, intluencing and governing every teeling of his mind, and every part 
of his conduct, public and private. In hin the belief of a superimtending 
Providence, and of a future responsibility, produced its genuine fruits—an 
active discharge of duty, and a cheerful resignation to the Divine will. 
Aware of the approach of death, he felt no seli-condemnation, no 


self-confidence; the consciousness of upright intention wes accompanied 


by the deepest sense of human iniemity ; aad, with the most humble ac- 
knowledgment of his own unwortliiness, he expressed a lively hope of 
salvation through the merits of Christ.” 

To this we shall only allow ourselves to add, that, although we do 
not think so meanly of our couutry, as to believe that its fate is de- 
pendent on the life of any one man, yet the death of Mr. Pitt was an 
irreparable loss to Europe in general, and to this cowitry in particn- 
lar; and, to use the energs of poetry with the. drut’ of prose, we ex- 
press our firm conviction, that 


‘© We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 


The Penance of Hluso : A Vision of the French Revolution, in the 
Manner of Dante. In tive Cantos. ‘Translated from the Italian 
of Vincenzo Monti, with two additional Cautos by the ‘Tianslator, the 
tev. Lfenry Boyd. Small 8vo. Pr. 280. 5s. Longman and Co. 


MRHE occasion on which the original poem was written, is mens 
tion d briefly in the Preface: the death of Basgeville, an agent of 
“7 Convention, who, on the 14th of January, 1795, was put to death 
by the Roman populace, mt consequence of his machinations against 
the Papal Government, in favour of Jacobinica® principles. The 
Poem commences at tie mument when the spirit of Basseville is dis- 
missed to the other world, claimed by an infern I agent, and rescued by 
cuardiay angel, who, by way of Penance, exhibits all the horrors of 
uw Drench Revolution aud its cot sequences, to the new inhabitagts of 
he other world. 
it seems a conspicuous stance of poetical artifice, Mr. Boyd justly 
observes, from such an oceasion as the fate of au individual, to present 
an exinbition of sueh hormble magnificence, to trace the origin of those 
evils to the spirit of ivreligion broug ht ou by vice, and the influence of 
pride, avarice, ambition, and revenge. 
In the original poem the noble simplicity of Dante is happily imi- 
— Mr. Bovd denominates his a free tvauslation. It 1s so fre e, n- 
deed, ¢ rise In mab y parts, to have the air of a p iraphrase. This appears 
most c! 


lation with ‘the original. 
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** Gia vinta dell Inferno era la pugna, 
E lo Spirito @ Abbisso si partia. 
Come Lion per fame egli ruggia, 
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Restemmando L’ Eterno e le Commosse 
Idre del Capo Sibilar per via 

Allor timide Vali Aspere e Scosse 

1’ Anima d’ Ugo alla Seconda Vita 
Fuor delle membra del suo Sangue rosse : 
Gla’ mortal prigione, ond’ era uscita, 
Subito in dietro a viguor da si volse 
Tutta amor Suspettosa e sbigottita,”’ &c. 


‘¢ The contest paus’d; th’ infernal] claimant flew 
With baffled rage to join the Stygian crew 
That waited in the deep their human prey : 
His vulture hands the fury stretched on high, 
Then like a lion through thenether sky 
Sent a long yell,—and curst the luckless day. 


Loud blasphemies against th’ Eternal Sire, 
The Demon spoke, while round his temples dire 
‘The horrent Iydras, as he shot along, 
Hliss’d through the gloom, but from the deadly strife, 
Sad Hugo's spirit scarce recovering life, 
Sinit with alternate anguish and dismay, 
Now on his gory members where they lay, 
He looked aghast, and now with deeper awe, 
The world of spirits from afar beheld, 
Half warm’d by hope and half by fear repell’ d, 
New to the second life’s mysterious law.” 


The description of the appearance of the vindictive angel (P. 5.) is 
more faithful to the original. 
** Rolo di Fiamma gli occhi relucente.” 
** Fierce were his kindling eyes, his length of hair 
Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled air, 


And like a planet seem’d around to shed 
In its terrific undulations far, 


Disease, and funeral scenes, and deadly war. 
Where’er his faming tresses seem’d to spread, 
His fiery falchion threw a sanguine light, 
More terrible appear’d the frown of night 
Thro’ its dive gleams, &c.”’ 
*; Rompea la notte e la rendea piu truce.” 


The word seemed in the first stanza ought not to have been repeated. 
—The death of the executioner at Marseilles, who fell a victim to the 
rage of the populace for refusing to perpetrate an unheard of mdig- 
nity upon a crucifix, is well described (P. 10.) the aerial voyage of 
a spirit and his guide is next delineated, aud the scenes which they 

suppose d ta have observed are marked with a rapid but lively co- 
fommd. Sed approach to Paris is thus described : 


*-—- |’ aria intorno tenebrosa e mesta, &c.” 
** silent with hasty wing he sped along 


Thro’ night’s dim canopy around them hung 
That with their sorrow secm’d in double gloom, 


And 
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The Penance of ITugo : ‘ 4 i OC. e 
And drops of tears oe dew to sympathize. 
Still was the balanc’d air: the curtain’d skies 


Deep louring seem’d to wait the final doom. 
The foliage of the wood forgot to wave, 
And all was still and silent as the grave, 
Save anocturnal melancholy flow 
Where stole the stream in liquid lapse away, 
}lis murmurs seern‘d to tell his deep dismay, 
From that dread storm expected soon to blow.” &c. 

This forms a striking contrast with the tempestuous scenes which 
succeed. Among the allegorical personages exhibited ‘as agents ia 
the revolution, the two principal are thus described. It will be recol- 
lected that the famixe mentioned in the first stanza was artificial; see 
the history of the Preach Revolution. 

‘* There Famine too, an hide-bound fiend, appear'd, 
And to the dire employ the many cheer'd, 
Distinct the dire anatomy was seen ; 
Her rayless eyes in hollow sockets roll’d, 
lor grindifig gr jaws were hideous to be! hold, 
“And Hades vlimmer’d in her Gorgon mien. 
Far other was the fiery glance of Rage, 
With lion ramp he camer the dusky sarc, 

With Discord close behind, his stygian bride, 
Rending her veil; a snaky wreath, instead 
Of May’s perfuming fragrance, bound her head. 

.As onward she pursu’d her desperate guide.” 
Nor less characteristic is the appearance of War. 
‘* The sister and the slave of death, 
Whose dreadful joy, when legions yield their breath, 

Peals through the firmament. When, o’er the plain 

She calls her hell-dogs to the feast of gore, 
Hler name in thuuader rolls from shore to shore, 

And terror wild foreruns her dismal reign.” 

The expression of terrour forerunning a reigu, seems to be one in- 
stance out of many we could mention, where the sense’ 3s in some degree 
to be sacrificed to the rhyme. Then follows a long account of the 
death of the late kine of France ; where, as might be supposed, where 

spirits are spectators, the mortal agents appear to be mixed with auai- 

hary fiends of different orders and cnaracters; this is a poetical license 
which (sumpta decenter) has been always allowed. "Vhe reconciliation 
of the spirit of the murthe red king with DBasseville deserves particular 
notice, as it marks the progre ss of his penitence. 

‘The third Canto contains some extravagant compliments tothe Pope, 
and expresses a contidence in his cause. The transl: ‘tor m his note 
has endeavoured (not unsucce ssfully, we think,) to show that this con- 
fidence is well grounded « nly as it arises from the merits of the Chris- 
lian cause in gene ral, and the advant: wes of c vilaaein, with its conco- 
mitants, over Darbarism. ‘Ihe characters of the four chieftains of In- 

fidelity 
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10 ORIGINAL CRITICISM 


fidelity (P. 61.) are strongly marked, perticuiast that of x4; execrable 
author of that code of Atheism called Systeme de la Natu 


‘¢ © But I did more’ with horrible reply, 
The fourth exclaim'd, ¢ Lt reb _ you glowing sky 
Of rps proud Rege ‘nt.’ the direful sound, 
At once a gen’ral consteruation ran 
Thro’ every order of the dark divan, 
And eyes of beamless horror gavd around. 
A dead vacation seem’d a while to last, 
While each on other glar’d with eyes aghast. 
At length iv hollow pilav dull ind deep, 
From the Tartarean band reluctant rose, 
As when a river with hoarse cadence flows 
At midnight when the world is sunk in sleep.” ; 





In the fourth Canto, the characters of Rebespierre aud the sangui- 
nary monsters of the first Convention, are exhibited ; the various massa- 
cres, atl the fate of the king, ave agai introduced, as a preparation for a 
sublime piece of imagery from the Apocalypse. “Phe misters of Re- 
tribution are thus described ; 

*¢ When lo the gates of Heav'n wide open flew,” &e. 
‘¢ Down the long vista, like the bolted fire 
Of Jove, three warriours came with looks of ire, 
With shields like thundrous clouds, in sable arms ; 
And gloomy were their crests that wav'd on high, ; 
Like embryo storms collecting in the sky, . | 
To tield and flood portending deadly harms.’ 


2, evade 


> 


To the angels are given cups or phials ru" with suitable em- 
blems ; in these, im the darkness of night, they collect the blood of the 
’ on) ? ~ 
royal victim and his friends. 


Pe ae 


‘* ‘To the four warriors then that waited round, 
In myrky mantles, like the brood of night, 
They gave them foaming o’er each ample brim, : 
With royal blood, and each a dreadiul hymn ‘ 
Sung to his delegate with stern delight. ; 
‘ Flow on,’ they cried * ye crimson torrents flow, 
From ever) purple drop a living foe 
Shall spring to being, aud with double death,” &c. 5 


*¢ Like four dark pillars of ascending fuine, 
The giant spectres rose amid the gloom, } 
’ And to ihe ditferent quarters of the sky 
At once the y point their pintons airy SWes ‘P» 
And reach the regiois where Mle thunders sleep, 
Till clouds disploding give them wings to ly 


ee eet ae 


rhen o’er the fields of fne aerial blue, 
Each from his goblet flung the gory dew, 


Ditlusive, like a erituson cloud afar. 
Shy: ding 
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The Penance of Hugo: .4 Poem. ll 


Shedding a sanguine light, that, veil’d around 
The stellar fires, in bldody billows Greward, 
And all the planets look’d revenge and war ; 
And kindling in ifs fall the tlaid gore, 
seaa’d Tike Geomorrah’s tiamiog storm of yore, 
Sweeptig in sulph’rous burricane along 
‘The soil, conceit: ’d beneath the liery blast. 
lic!] scem’d to tullow wheresoe’er it past, 
And clouds of Mrebus the Welkin hung.” 

The effects of this miraculous shower are next pourtrayed; and, in 
the additional Cantos by the translator, it Is contmucd: the commu- 
icupon of the warlike spirit to the Russians is thus de scribed : 

A -* ‘Phey saw auother fiery pageant ran 
Northward beyond the journeys of the sun, 
As if it meant to tire the frozen bear, 
And wake him intod fife: nor less the charm, 
The hardy Seythiuins catch the wild alarm, 

Aad southward march to taste a milder year. 

Down came the living storm from Wolga’s shore, 
Pannonias woods rebellow to the roar, 
Aud Scyhia’s stormy bills the din return. 


43 Descending from Carpathia’s bouuds amain, 
3 The levied nations tld the groaning plain, 
4 Aud Latium smil’d, and Gallia !ook’d forlorn,” 

The different events of the ensuing campaigns are rapidly described, 
S till the introduction of Duonaparte to retrieve the fortunes of (ce 
B® French, whose desponding is thas depicted, in accordance to the for- 
# ser imagery: 
s 6 The dying light a corruseation sent, 
g Like lamps expiring when their oil is spent ; 
- but from its centre burst a blazing star, 
é Along the skv at drew a fit ry train, 
° Then hover’d gent!» o'er the midland main, 
: And spachiing set iss Gy rntts woods alar. 

Sudden the southern breezes seem’d to bring 

, From thenee a dusky demon on the wings 
i @ Above the Celtic eamp he seem’d to soue 
: Wher? now fhe fated youth in stumbers lay,”” Kc. 

= 


After describing the appomiment of Napoleon to. the command of 
® the italian army, the envseementiat bod: is thus spiritedly pourtrayed : 


i. *© In vain the river's brim fs lin’d with spears, 
fe In vain the bridge hes airy fortress rears, 


Embattled o'er the tlood, and sends afar... 
The vollied thunder from her lofty mound, 
As frovh Ileav’n’s arch the lightnings dart around, 
The Gallic whirlwind sweeps away the war.’’ 


The guide is introduced, as giving Hugo an epportunity of viewing 
} ° ; 2. 
the excursious of Napoleon's fancy in a dream entitled “ Keypt.” 
** Avaunt 
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*¢ Avaunt terrestrial views! ye scenes arise, 
Where souls to souls, without material eyes, 

Are visible, an t thoughts to thoughts appear 
Plain as the various forms that rise to life, 

And take their shapes from elemental! stbifins 

To fill the pageant of the rolling year.”’ 

‘ Thou oft hast ¢ream’d, but now thy mental eye 
The secrets of another mind shall spy, 
And mount his winged fancy as tt flics ; 
As if you dwelt in his uwacon:cious brain, 
You shall behold his notions wayward train, 

When disengag’d from Reason’s sober ties. 

‘ Behold the dome of drcams, it towers sublime, 
As if uprear’d to mock the lapse of time, 

Though built of pillar’d clouds, and cover’d fair 
With moony beams and many a rainbow hue, 
Commixt or cliequerd with celestial blue, 

And the brizht crimson of Aurera’s car.’ 


The paris unfold, and youder shadowy band, 
Like elves disperse, &c. = + 





‘* See one by moonlight, down the river fleets, 
Him soon the spirit of Napoleon mects, 
And catches from his spells contagious fire. 


hed 


The dream, the deception erising from the ambiguous sense of the 
prediction, show the fancy of the author to be deeply tinged with 


ofiental fictions ; vet, as Buoi laparte is said to have been a reader of 


romances, there is not mich poetical ‘CON ‘uity m supposing them to 
have given a colour to hn dreams. ‘Phe opinions of fatalism and as- 
trology attributed to him, form the basis of the remainder of the work. 


oe birth of An awxens, the Genins of Fatalism, by a sort of chemical 
miwgic, is ap allegorical representation of the strength he acquires from 
a, pre pagation | of such doctrines. The additional Cantos are well 
conceived, but too hastily written; there are manycarcless passages, aud 
some very obscure: there is one very ridic lous blunder (P. 107), 
where the figure of a sphinx ts marie to bestride an arch. The Notes 
contain several anecdotes of the Freuch Revolution ; they ought to 
have been more copious; a general sketch of the leading causes (4 it, 
given as an introduction, would have very much tended to the ilus- 
tration af the Powm, 

The witch of 1. apland, (who comes in like a witel,) for her name 
does not occur in the first tithe page, isa happy unitation of Gray, in 
the bribes which the demon offers the hag for a storni to scatter ‘the 
British fleet. The followmg particulars give a sttkiig picture of the 
eflects of ambition : 


‘¢ Phials of tears T will bestow, 
By matrans shed in bitterest woe, 
And cinders swept from burning towns, 
And Jowels reft from plander’d crowns. 
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Mrs. Jackson's Dialogues, 1: 


» * ue » . + « 


This scarf‘is dipt in infants’ blood, 

Shed by the sire in !urious mood, 

When robb'd by Gaul, with frenzy wild, 
Famine to shun, he stabb’d his child: 
‘The maiden that this giedle wore 

Lies pale and stiff on Weser’s shore, 

‘To shun the Gaul’s infuriate chace, 

She chose the water’s cold embrace.” 

The tribute to our departed Hero, in this piece, will not, we ima- 
eine, form one of the most deciduous wreaths amoug those which have 
been dedicated to lum. 

Mr. Boyd possesses a musical ear, a masterly command of lan- 
guage, great Justuess aud delicac y of taste, and a vigorous Im: igination. 

This work is ve ry properly dedicated to Mr. Mathias, who deserves 
highly from the liter: wy world for his [talian publications, and particu- 
larly for his Edition of the Original Poem. 


Dialogues on the Doctrines and Duties of Christianity: intended jor 
the Instruction of the Young, and to lead them to the Study of ‘the 


Sacred Seripiures. By Mrs. John Jackson. ‘Two Vols. S8vo. 
Pr. 628. 15s. Rivington, London; Manners and Miller, Edin 
burgh. , 


N a modest and well written Preface, Mrs. Jackson observes, that 
she claims no indulgence or forbearance, if she have not so far suc- 
ceeded in the accomplishn ent of the object winch she had m view in 
composing these volumes. us to have brought forward such a body of 
Scripture as tends to point out the leading doctrines of Chris stianity.— 
Cn this account we can assure her and the public, that she stands in no 
mel of mdulgence or of pea ggak ea on the part of the reader, for she 
has certamly fulfilled the. task which she had undertaken to perform; 
und avery useful task it assuredly was, both to herself, in the course 
of reading and of study to which it necessig ily directed her attention, 
and to those young pcrsens for whose use it was originally tuiended ; 
for if they imbibe that sense of the docuine and duties of Christi “inily, 

Which their respec table moniter here labours to impress on ew 
youthful minds, they camot fail to lay a solid foundation for peace 
and comfort.in this lite, and for happiness im that te come. Let die 
rash intidel, and the proud of heart, who make human reason the 
standard vf their belief, in things beyond the finite comprehension of a 
created belay, read with utiention, and ponder well on, the follow ing 
just and pertinent reflections : 


a) 


‘* In a work designed to render the stud y of the doctrines and duties of 


Ch risti nity, as unfolded in the Bible, a <p tific branch of ¢ lucation, it 


, i 
is necessary to advert to the dis posilion with which we should prepare 
ourselves for so importaut an fnvestigation. A Jus t sense of cur own in- 
a icney, and the con Qnent vecessity of an infallible rule of fith and 
+, 
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14 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
conduct, are absolutely requisite: and these will be excited by adopting 

the advice of the apostle, ‘ Let aman examine himself,’ (1 Coc. xi. 28.) Our b 
Conscious as we mut become, under this discipline, that our und rstand. Jour 3 
ings require to be enlightened, and ovr wills to be controuled ; we sha no lvl 
naturally be Jed to enter npen this study, in that simplicity and hunuality BBttence 
of heart to which the hichest of all ee is annexed, © Blessed aro (he Bhis a 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of heaven. St. Matth. v. 3 and t 


‘+ Let us, then, earne tly en nt io divest onrselves of every pre- (st. + 


judice which may occur from ¢ arly prepossession, or, what often robs revea 


the judgment of its freedom, the bias of individual character. Lf a vy @ there 
pride of heart exists within us, let us beseech our God to aid us in chas- Gho: 
tising it, that, * not leaning to our Own understanding,’ (Proverbs, it, 5.) 9% ws. 
but * coming as little children,’ (St. Mark, x. 13.) with hunible spirits. Let | 
willing to be insiructed, we may enjoy and proit by our glorious privi- & the 
lege of being * taught of God.’ Isaiah, i. 3S. ders 
“¢ The following pages, “it will be evident, are not mean! to supersede, whil 
but to Jead to, amore genera! study of tne Seripturs. A partial sclec- wisd 
tion of texts, displaying divine love inthe most beautiful, energetic, sue ly | 
bDlime, and pers picuous language, is calculated to e cite a taste for that . T 
sacred voluine, which, as it is superior to every human composition in & tion 
the subjects of which it treats, isequally raised above them by the manner all 
in which they are unfolded to us. Can there be any aétraction presented & Are 
to the mind as great as that which arises from the declaration which may § jad 
be truly applied to the whole ef the bible: Blessed ts he that readeth, infil 
and they that hear and keep those things that are written therein.’ 


(Rev. i. 3.) Fhose who are convinced of this truth, will give their tine Be Sp, 
to read, their understanding to meditate upon, and their heart to obey, & per 
the revelation of God. 


c We ; ‘wer recir ] } : ' ad 


are however required to observe, that among the duties of our § 
most holy religion, humility, which qualifies us 
constantly eajoined respecting the powers of the 
conduct of Hife; and that 


for Ms acceptance, is § 
understanding, and the @ 
. ; 0 
some mysterics are imparted to us ina manner J 


which calls upon us for the continual exercise of this truly Christian yir- i 
tue. A mystery (according to the interpretation of Mr. Harvest.) sige & re 
nifies ¢ what is partly hidden and part'y revealed.’-e-(Sermon on Religi- BR av 
ous Mystery.) In relipiod there are mysteries which, though reverted as a 
facts, are, as to the manner, reserved by that Being whose ‘under. hi 
standing is infinite,’ (Psalm exlvii. 5.) among those © secret things h. 
which belong to God.’ (Deut... xxix. 20.) Respecting these, we have cl 
our allotted duty, which is, to accept the revealed truth; aud ean it be Y 


made a question, whether we, who believe, on human testimony, things 


C 
which we cannot individually Know, shall doubt the revelations of our c 
God, because we doa not comprehend them:  Natare is full of mystery : «si 
our blessed Saviour has himself pointed out the anal zy between invisi ble d 
and visible things, in the growth ofa plant (St. Mark, iv. 26,27.):; avd G 
the illustration is so evidently appropriate, that it is presented to on: P 
minds by almost every writer on these subjects. The fact is evident: J 
Are any of ns acquainted with the manner in which the elements are com 
bined, and that growth effected? If this takes place in the material 
world, let us humbly acknowledge that there may be in the spiritual 
world mysteries which § we cannot attain wuto.’  (Psaluy exxxix. 6.) 
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Mrs. Jackson’s Dialogres. iS 


Our blessed Saviour has instructed us to hope for a fulure enlargement of 
our {aculties, by a glorious resurrecti.n ina spiricualized body, which will 
no longer bear down and imprison the soul. He taught a lesson of pia. 
tience, a5 well as hope, declaring that * he had many things to say’ unto 
his disciples, though > they ows not then bear them ;’ (St. John, xvi. 12.) 
and that what they Knew not at that time, they should * know hereafter.’ 
aah nat xiii. 7.) Thus we perceive that our present duty is fo believe 
revealed facte, and humbly to confess, because it is clearly declared, that 
there is in the divine nature of God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, an union and a distinction the manner of which is concealed from 
us. © It is as high as heaven, what canst thou know?’ (Job, xt. 8.) 
Let us also, on.the same authority, own, that the pale was united to 
the human natare in our blessed Saviour, in away which we cannot un- 
derstand, and thankfully contess the power of that heave iy Spirit, which 

while it operates in and with®our hearts, ¢ (nening the disobcdient to the 
wisdom of the just,’ (St. Luke, i. 17.) acts in a mode which ts awful- 
ly incompre hensibie. None of these truths contradict our reason ; 
‘That which constitutes a contradiction respecting man, is no contradic. 
tion respecting God;’ (Leshe. Dialogue with a Socinian;) but they are 
all beyond the grasp of our present facultics, * Tt is impossible’ (says 
Archbishop Tillotson, speaking of the I rinity,) ‘for a finite mind to 
judze of the real diter 


infinite Boing.’ ”’ 


uces which are consistent with the unity of an 


We have often had ecasion to observe, that ; anily is the } arent af 
Scepticism. Mian finding, that, by imtense study, and the pro- 
per application of those powers with which it has pleased the Creator 
in lis bouniv to supply him, he can attain to the right understanding 
of things, which to the indolent and the unlearned had appearcd uaat- 
tamable; 1s unh: DP ily fed, but to 0 often, so to ju ive of his faculties 
to suppose, thi: at, 


Ss, AS 
ith regard to the comprehension of things visible or 
invisible, natural or revealed, what is not comprehensible by those 
factiities, he cannot be expected to Ae lieve.—Thus, making his finite 
and fallible reason the standard of behef, he proceeds step by step, by 
a natural progress, from aaah n to Infidelity. Disregarding Ab: t 
humility, that poverty of spirit, what the bie: sed Pounder of onr fat 
has so stronely meuleated, as the right sie, er of mind for the du ds 
charge of our Christina duties, such aman, buoyed up by the waves of 
se lf-suttic’ leliCy, obstinate ty — everes m error, and, | in his zeal to make 
converts to his own mischievous and destructive nouons, becomes, i 
course of time, a confirmed Atheist. Hence arises the absolute neces- 
“sity of impressing, as strongly as possible, on the minds of youth, the 
duty of humility, and’a proner seuse of their owa intsutliciency. With- 
out this indisp nsable bé is, the attempt to ratse » Christian suiper- 
structure would be nugatory aid vain. The various doctrmes and 
duties of which the author treats, are discussed in these volumes in a 
plain, byt 1mm ps vssive, Manner, Well suited to the subject, and well cal- 
culated to excite the altention of the pw eon She bas consinited ¢ 

best authorities, and has thade the best use of them, which is certainly 


* 1} = > | } ° i ° . or? _ _* “ 
MO sinaii merit. - “Zhe subicets i the first vohime are, Zhe Creation 
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14 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


conduct, are absolutely requisite: and these will be excited by adopting 
the advice of the apostle, * Let a man examine himself,’ (1 Cor. xi. 28.) 
Conscious as we must, become, under this discipline, that our understand. 
ings require to be enlightened, and or wills to’ Be'controuled ; we shai 
naturally be led to enter upon ‘this stady, in that simplicity and humility 
of heart to which the hichest of all rewards is aunexed, © Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ “St. Matth. v. 3. 

‘© Let us, then, earnestly endeavour to divést ofrselves of every pre- 
judice which may occar from early prepossession, or,'Wwhat often robs 
the judgment of its freedom, the bias of individal character, Lf any 
pride of heart exists within us, let us beseech our God to aid us in chas- 
tising it, that, * not leaning to our Own understanding,’ (Proverbs, iii, 5.) 
but * coming as little children,’ (St. Mark, x. 13.) with humble spirits, 
willing to be insiructed, we may enjoy and profit by our glorious privi- 
lege of being ‘ taught of God.’ Isaiah, ii. 3. : 

*¢ The following pages, it will be evident, are not meant to supersede, 
but to lead to, a more general study of the Scriptur:s. A partial selec- 
tion of texts, displaying divine love in the most beautiful, energetic, su- 
blime, and perspicuous language, is calculated to excite a taste for that 
sacred volume, which, as it is superior to every human composition in 
the subjects of which it treats, isequally raised above them by the manner 
in which they are unfolded to us. Can thore be any attraction presented 
to the mind as great as that which arises from the declaration which may 
be truly applied to the whole of the Bible? * Blessed is he that readeth, 
and they that hear and keep those things that are written therein.’ 
(Rev. i. 3.) Fhose who are convinced of this truth, will give their time 
to read, their understanding to meditate upon, and their heart te obey, 
the revelation of God. , 

‘© We are however required to observe, that among the duties of our 
most holy religion, humility, which qualifies us for its acceptance, is 
constantly enjoined respecting the powers of the understanding, and the 
conduct of life ; and that some mysterics are imparted to us in a manner 
which calls upon us for the continual exercise of this truly Christian vir- 
tue. <A mystery (according to the interpretation of Mr. Harvest,) sigs 
nifies * what is partly hidden and part!y revealed.’-e-(Sermon on Religi- 
ous Mystery.) In religiow there are wysterics which, though revealed as 
facts, are, as to the manner, reserved by that Being whose ¢ under- 
standing is infinite,’ (Psalm exlvii. 5.) among those ‘secret things 
which belong to God.’ (Deut.. xxix. 20.) Respecting these, we have 
our aiotted duty, which is, to accept the revealed truth; and ¢an it be 
made a question, whether we, who believe, on human. testimony, things 
which we cannot individually know, shall doubt the revelations of our 
God, because we do not comprehend them? Natare is full of mystery ¢ 
our blessed Saviour has himself pointed out the analogy between invisible 
and visible things, in the growth ofa plant (St. Mark, iv. 26, 27.); avd 
the illustration is so evidently appropriate, that it is presented to our 
minds by almost every writer on these subjects. - The fact is evident: 
Are any of ns acquainted with the manner in which the elements are ¢om- 
bined, and that growth effected? If this takes place in the material 


world, Jet us humbly acknowledge that there may be in the spiritual 


world mysteries which * we cannot attain uuto.’ (Psalui cxxxix. 6.) 
Our 
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Mrs. Jackson’s Dialogres. 15 


Our blessed Saviour has instructed us to hope for a fulure enlargement of 
our faculties, by a glorious resurrection in a spiritualized body, which will 
no longer bear down and. imprison the soul. He taught a lesson of pa- 
tience, as well as hope, declaring that * he had many things to say’ unto 
his disciples, though * they eould not then bear them ;’ (St. John, xvi. 12.) 
and that what they knew not at that time, they should ‘ know hereafter.’ 
(st. John, xiii, 7.) . Thus we perceive that our present duty is fo belicve 
revealed facts, and humbly to confess, because it is clearly declared, that 
there is in the divine nature of God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, an union and a distinction the manner of which is concealed from 
us. ‘It is as high as heaven, what canst theu know?’ (Job, xi. 8.) 
Let us also, on. the same authority, own, that the divine was united to 
the human natare in our blessed Saviour, in a way which we cannot un- 
derstand, and thankfully confess the power of that heavenly Spirit, which, 
while it operates in and withfour hearts, * (nrning the disobodient to the 
wisdom of, the just,’ (St. Luke, i. 17.) acts in a mode which is awful- 
ly incomprehensible. . None of these truths contradict our reason ; 
‘That which constitutes a contradiction respecting man, is no contradic- 
tion respecting God;’ (Leslie. Dialogue with a Socinian;) but they are 
all beyond the grasp of our present facultics, * It is impossible’ (says 
Archbishop Tillotson, speaking of the Trinity,) ‘for a finite mind to 
judge of -the real diflercuces which are consistent with tke unity of an 
infinite Being.’ ”’ 
We have often had occasion to observe, that Fanity is the parent of 
Scepticism. Man finding, that, by intense study, and the pro- 
Sens * 1-2 ; 
per application of those powers with which it has pleased the Creator 
in his bounty to supply him, he cau attain to the right understanding 
of things, which to the indolent and the anlearned had appeared unat- 
tamable ; is unhappily iced, but too often, so to judge ‘of his faculties, as 
to suppose, that, with regard to the comprehension of things visible or 
invisible, natural or revealed, what is not comprehensible by those 
faculties, he cannot be expected to believe—Thus, making his finiie 
and fallible reason the standard of belief, he proceeds step by step, by 
a natural progress, from Scepticism to Infidelity. Disregarding that 
humility, that poverty of spirit, what the blessed Founder of our fala 
has so strongly inculcated, as the right temper of mind for the due dis- 
charge of our Christian duties, sucha man, buoyed up by the waves of 
self-sufficiency, obstinately perseveres in error, and, in his zeal to make 
converts to his own mischievous and destructive notions, becomes, in 
course of time, a Confirmed Atheist. Hence arises the absolute neces- 
sity of impressing, as strongly as possible, on the twniuds of youth, the 
duty of humility, and'a proper seuse of their own insufficiency. With- 
out this indispensable basis, the attempt to raise a Christian super- 
structure would be nagatory did vain. The various doctrines and 
duties of which the author treats, are discussed ‘in ‘thesé volumes in a 
plain, but impressive, manner, well’ suited to the stibject, and well cal- 
culated to excite the attention of the scholar, She bas consnited the 
best authorities, and has thade the best use of them, which is certainly 
nO ginal! merit. - ‘Vhe subjects -in the first vohume are, The Creation, 
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The Natare and Ate adutes of God, The Fall, Man in his Orig: nial 
Stat, Sin and Den , Rede wepel N, The Divine Nature of Christ 
The, Liasncle Na harre of Christ, Sacrifices and the Institution of the 
Lords & upper; Phe Resurrection and Ascension, & The Loly S) ree, 
—Phose of the second are, futth, The Assent of the Understand. 
ing to the Pruth of the Gospel, The Effect of baith, Repe ntance, 
Bapiism, and the Nature and Constitution of the Christian 
Ci urch, Prayer, Obedience, da > Ten Commandments, Co mfirimation, 
and the Lord’s Supper, aud The Judgment. It will be perceived, by 
this enumeration of the to pics of discussion, that they include the lead. 
ing doctrines and duties of Christianity. A single specimen of these 
dialogues will convey a more correct notion of them to our readers 
than any additional observations of our own: 
a portion of the dialogue on § the Humam Nature of :Christ,’ not 
being either better or worse than the rest, but as admitting more easily 
of abr idgement. 
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as 


astonishment, 


6¢ Precep.—Tiis though it may remain respecling the 
wonderful union of bis divine and human nature, will cose to o; perate as 


when we viitios that he conde. 


: : 
tnd aft examp'e to mankind. 


‘ 


to the conduct of the blessed Je 
scended to become at once 


an instructor < 


‘6 ¢ Learn of me, for } am meek and Jow!ly of hi (St. Matth. xi. 
29.) is a commandment which ought never to be forgotten, nor that it 
was given to us by thai Lord who was so supreme in powe r, that ° his 


right hand and his holy arm hath ¢ (Psalms, xeviii. 
1.) which he alone is alte 


f r ' 7 Ya . 
oo W e cannot too oifen observe, that te who ha 


otten him the victor: 
10 obtam. 


béatmoadt £ 
fainea [oi 
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blessed hope of * the renewal of the divine image’ on our souls, net only 

became a partaker Of our nature, but submitted to every temptation, 
’ be ’ } y , ‘ 


sorrow and sotlering, to which it is liable. Sthough he had ‘no sin,’ he 


partook of that rite which was the sign of purification from sin. Upor 
occasion Of which we have the solemn and glorious attestation already ad- 
erted to. Matt. ili. 16, 17. 

** Pupil. —* And lo, the heavens were opencd unto him, and he saz ¢ 
yirit of Gon destending Uke a deve, and lighting upon hi Aid 
fo, avotce from heaven seying, Lhis is my beloved Son, chow I 
accel, pleased.’ 

* Precep.—Tinnmediately after this glori if ition, we behold his 
encotniering aud triumplhing over the temptations oftes by tha 
guilty and seducing spirit: who conquered the parent of mankind in 


paradise. 

** It is observed, (Bishop of London's Lecture on this subiect, and 
Note, ) that the temptation of Christ in the wilderness bears an evide: 
ainmogy to thatcof Adam, with this great and dmportaml sdistinction: ja 
the fi¥st instance, Satan provailed, amd man fell: im the sccead, he f Satan | 
was resisted and “defeated, Onr blessed Loves sin idany Jidssoccs of 
Scripture placed in direct opposition te-the * first (Sec especially 


b) 


4 ’ , + 
4 GAD). 


1 Cor. Xv.) and with the ditterent conduct of him who transgressed the 
commandment, and of hima who ia this and every instance fulfi a the will 
oi Gud, the great mystery of our redemption is probably connected; for 


if 


~~ 


we shall therefore extract§ 
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ii is expressly reveled, that after his baptism, and previous to his entering 
upon his public ministry, * Then was Jesus LED UP OF THE Seinit lo be 
te mpted of the devil,’ (si. Matth. iv. 1.) 

af Pupil. —Did not the divi: uty of our Loro give hima power of ree 
sistauce which Adam had not? 


Precep.—As the dec claration of the apostle is positive, that he was 


‘in-all points tempted like as we are. yet wedioul sing (Hebrews, iv. 15.) 
we must conclude that it was in his human nature that he opposed the ad- 
versary Of man, who thereupon * departed from hiur fur a season,’ (dt 


Luke, iv. 13.) and to whom we are comsaguentty lod j to impute his strong 
sense of the sailering tatroduced by sin, which he exper ienced in his agony 
in the garden, lt appears that he was sensible i his human nature of that 
extreme misery to which Adam’s guilt had subjected man, when he said, 
‘My soul és ‘exceeding se rowjul, even unto death ;> (St. Matth. xxvi. 
38,) and that it was from that orcrwhelming agony that he pray ved to be 
deliv ered. 

‘* Pupil—tHlas it not been imagiued that this temptation in the wildere 
Hess Was Visionary and not actual ; 

7 Precep.—Some fearned and able divines have embraced this idea, from 
some diitheulties which occur in the subjeet taken literally ; the force of 
which are { is} much lessened by the considerations @ifered in the lecture 
( Bishop of London’s lecture on the te mptation of our Lorp,) to which 
we have adverted: and in fact, as is there jusily observed, were we to 
reduce to a figurative sense all that we do not clearly comprehend in a 
positive, Pe scripture s themselves would afiord us no certain inturmation: 


for what, as we haye already seen, can language assert more decidedly, 
’ ;° . ° s j , , By 

than that aiter his baptism our blessed Lorp was le fy é pered tulo 

the wtderness, to underge an actual trial or temptation? Whea Le re- 


; ' Lag aa : . 
sisted the counsel which would have led him to supply, by an excrese of 
miractious power, that want of food of which he was then sensible, Satan 


could not but be awed by a reply which ackno deed i apremacy of 
Gop in its right of control over natural desires. St. Macia. iv. 4 

Pupil.—* And ke answered aud said. it is veriticn, wit tl not live 
by bread alone, but by every word which procecdeia oul © e month of 
Crop.’ 


Rh: —This part of the temptation appears more expressly to re- 
semble that offered to Adam: but we have to remark, that the subsequent 
Stivgestions re pecting the desires of ambition and the * pride of bf > 
were ail presented on a imilar prin iple, that of braving the * Most 
ian,’ by renouncing that dd pendence upon firm wiach our blessed 


I, ti Was contented in his uiulnan Dature alwavs to testily. 


We cannot but consider this work as hiehly creditable to the re- 
specteble author, and as a very valuable addition to the stock of books, 
for the improvement of youth 
Ay | De Ly ON the P, os inles nf Llu van Acti ae “an /; rument 

in favour of the Natura I Distuterestedi be Human Mind. 

a heck are added s: we dtemarks on the & Couns Of {fart 7 and 

Helvetius. I2mo. Pr. 203. Jeolhnson. iW. 


. 

4 le ‘ . 1 * ‘ 
Vj ae truly ata loss what to say of this publication. An at entive 
wid repeated perusal of it has not enabled us to guess with what 
NO. @bfi. VOL. XXYD. ¢ pitention 
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intention it was written. We are, however, disposed to think, the 
the object of it is very different from what it is professed to be. Unde 
the title of a Ph ilosophic al Essay it bears the characteristical marks 
ahighly finished burlesque. 1 orh: aps the author, teased and out « 
patience with the extravagancies of metaphysical writers, has resolve 
to avenge himself upon that vex; ious tribe, by holding up to the worl 
an overcharged picture of their absurdities. This view of the pei 
formance ts certamly more frieudly than any other to the reputation o 
its author; for the merit it certainly possesses, as a vehicle of mdicul 
must necessarily vanish when we regard it as a serious attempt to de 
velope the prine > my s of human action. “That the reader may b 
enabled to judge for himself, we shall briefly lay before him the prin 
cipal doctrines of this essay, with a few extracts to illustrate them. 


At the outset of the work we are tmilormed, that “it 1s the desia 


of it to show that the human mind is naturally disinterested, or that } 
is naturally interested in the we fare of others, m the same way, and 
from the same direct motives by which we are mp Hed to the Ws 
of our own interest.” The prob m to be solved then is, whether be 
nevolence and self-love origi i ily issue from the same PORES, and by 
fundamentally the same priuciple of action? Our readers will perceiv 
that this is not the question which they find agitated in the works of tr 
ancient epic ureans, and which has , een taken up in later times b 
Hobbes, Rochefoucault, Hartley, and Helvetiu With these philoso 
phers the controversy turned upon the aise that all human conduc 
may be ultimately referred to a general principle of self-love. Wait 
ow author it is confined to the inquiry, whether self-love and benevo- 
lence may not be referred to the same ortginal aptitude or cusceptil 
lity? In the former ease, human action became a subject of analysis, 
motives were sifted, consciousness was. consulted, and the influene 
of education weighed. In the latter, we are confined to the witan 
state of our Sp cies, When mstiuet and reason unite im those states of 
mind which produce action, when consciousness is unaccompanied by 

flection, and when education has uot yet formed habits, and stamped 
character. ‘The former controversy remains undecided, because 1 is 
difficult to trace with certainty auhiy piv u action to the motive whenet 


= 
< 


il sprune, and still niepe dificult . 1 to decompose that RLO tive tol 


all the varieties of sentiment, and feeling, and bias, and caprice, Wiis l 
makeitup. ‘The latter must for ever remain undetermined, becuse 
it is inaccessible to evers sper ics of reasonine, tor that collection of 
words which tills the volume before us cannot be called by that aame. 

The fundamental doctrine of our author's hypothesis is, that man 
has no such connection with his fature beime as to cause hin to feel 
More interest In what he Lhimsclf m: iy suffer or ny ry here after, than 
the future condition of others, U p mn this assumption is estab lished 
the natural disinterestedness for which he contends, somehow in the 
following manner: 


6 @e take an interest only in whet we feel. We do not take an in 
terest in the present feclings of others, because we have no faculty by 
w hich 
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which we can become conscious of them: in like manner, because we 
have no faculty by which we can be made conscious of our own fulure 
feelings, it is impossible that we can be interested in them 


oe 


This conclusion is evidently absurd, and is contradicted by the ex- 
ner nce of every thinking bi n x, Phe souree of the error clearly 1s 
the uncommon acceptation of the term dlerest. “The author seems to 
confine its unport solely to consciousness of plcasaut or — feclings 
arising from objects of sense. “ LT can conceive,” (says he, p. 5.) 
“that a man must be necessarily mterested im his own actual feelings, 


“whatever these may be, merely becanse he feels them. Me cannot 


rag ; P . 2 ; : ‘ 
help recelving pain from what eives him pai, Or pie we re from what 
» S : » 1 ° ’ ’ 

WIVES him pleasure. Beat I cannot conceive wow he cau e the Same 
necessary, absolute imterest im whatever relates » hu or mm his 


own pleasures aud pains generally speaking, wheth ~ feels them or 
not.” Now tt is well known, that among the most correct writers, as 
well as in common life, the term dvferest, or the pliase fo fake interest, 
is used 3 a different and more extended sienitication. We are said to 
take an interest in whatever excites Gur wishes, Our hopes, or fears, and 
not in the sensations produced by a rich sauce or a bottle of Burgundy. 
Avaling himself, however, of this illegitimate use of the pore, Lit 
goes on with 2 good deal of confidence to expose the stupidity of those 
who are of the common opinion, that we really do f " an interest m 
what is future. Heat last declares it to be impossible, that such an in- 
terest can be felt, because man is possessed of no sachiy a which he ts 
made couscious of future sensations; m other words, because he has 
no faculty by which he can be made conscious of the flavour of a pea: 
before he has tasted it, or of the pain of a wound before it be inflicted. 
“Tf” (says he, p. 7.) “ a man on the rack really felt no more than he 
must have done from an apprehension of the same puntshment a vear 
before, there would be some foundation for this reasoning.” 

The 1 author was certumly aware that he was combating a phantom of 
his own creation, and ¢ urrying a triump th only over his own absurdities. 
Not satisfied, however, with this vic tory, he again attacks his own ex- 
travagancies in the form of pe — ul identity. fle supposes that.some 
one of his antagonists has replied to him thus: “ I am convinced that 
your reasoning is just and conclusive, and agree with you, that the 
selfish principle | is not created in man by means of a faculty which gives 
lim a previous actual feretaste of what is to befal him hereafter; but 
may not the conviction, that he sha(l have the experience of ple asure 
and pain, throw ai’ interest over futurity:” ‘To which he rejoins in 
(p. 25.) “ The reality of my future miterest in any object cannot give 
mie areal interest in that ob ject at present, unless it could be shown, 
th; at, in Conseque nce of ny bei iid the same ii diver lual, ! have apeces- 
a sympathy with my future sensations of pleasure er pain, by which 


iwans they produce in me the same mechanical impulses as if their 


( bjects were really press ut. The puncture of a pm causing an urita- 
uvn in the extremity of one of the nerves, is sens.bily felt along the 
OR. whole 
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whole extent of that nerve; a violent pain in one of my limbs disorders 
my whole frame. I feel at the same moment the impressions made on 
opposite parts of my body, the same conseious principle pervades every 
part of me, it is ja, my hands, my feet, my eyes, my ears at the same 
time, or at any rate is immediate !s oiler ted by whatever 1s Impressed 
on all these; it is not confined to this or that organ for a certain time; 
it has an equal interest in the whole senticut system, nothmeg that 
passes in any part can be indifferent to. me. Here we have a prem 
idea of a real muy iduality of person, and a@ Conse equent identity of i 

terests. Till some such diffusive conscious principle can be shown to 
exist, producing a real connection between my future sensations and 
present impulses, collecting and uniting the ditlere nt suce essive me- 
ments of ny Lye bingy into one eone ‘ral re present tlive® te ling of self- 


terest, fis the impressions made on diflerent parts of my body are alll 


conveyed to one conunon principle of thought, it is vain to tell me that 
{ have the same ite vest inamy future sensations as if they were present, 
because J am 1! te Same pdtv rit: rf. Llowe ver he arly allied, howevel 
similar [ may be to my future self, whatever other relation PE mav bear 
to that self, so long as there is not this intercommunity of thoughts 
and feelings, so long as there is an absolute separation, av imsurmount- 
able barrier fixed between the present and the future, so that P neither 
am, nor can possibly be affected at present by what Tain to feel here- 
alter, Lam not to any moral ou prac tical purpose the sare beme. Nu- 
tural } EA Possl ibilitie s Cannot be Wi ide to Vive way to a Inere courte Sy of 
expression.” We have already given the key to this pitiful sophistry. 
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‘Phe author has been We Rta lly so fur as we have gone, to proved 


that there is wo way by whic ‘h self-love gets admittance into the human @ 


heart which is not likewise o pen to benevolk nee. We shall now be- 
hold him draw aside the veil from that wonderful source of feeling in 


which these twit-born principles of ae tion are geueiated. We do not 


think, however, that he executes this part of Is is plan with his usual 


ability. Inthe first place, we conjecture, our philosopber would have J 


ts to understand, that the human mind ts powerfully smitten with the 
fove of good, as such, and as foreibly struck with aversion to evil before 


it refers these ideas to itself or to others: and, sé ‘condly, that the ima- & 


gination ¢hrows us forward mito futurity, and interests us, with great 
impartiality, either m our own welfare or that of others, according as 
the idea of either may be the more vivid and powerful. Agreeably to 
this view of the matter, objects ave not considered as good or the con- 
trary, trom the knowledge that they are fitted to excite im us pleasant 
painful sensations; for the author thinks, “ that, in the first*in- 
stance, the idea of persunal pleasure or pain can only affect the mind as 
a distinct idea of that which is cv 2tse/f the object of desire or aversion; 
and that the idea of self is nothing more than the first and most distinet 
idea we have of a being capable of receivmg pleasure and pain, (p. 15.) 
and consequently that the reason why a child first wills or pursues his 
own good, is not because it is /is, but because it is goud.” (P. 54.) 
Now 
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Now to us who think that the terims vood and evil, desirable and dis- 


"Bacreeable, are expressive of ideas oneinally formed im our own minds 
- Bivom personal expenence of the objects to which thie se teyms are ap- 
plied; the doctrine that auy thing ts an object of desire or aversion in 
itself, and without being referred to uniteliigent and seutient bemgs, 
y appears to be very absurd mideed. 


: As it is a notorious fact, and facts like impossibilities will give way 

to no courtesy of expression, that the greater part of men are more 
: Pinterested in their own welfare than in that of others; it 1s incumbent 
upon the author to account for it, consisceutly with his hypothesis. 
Phe faculty of imagination, as was just now mentioned, 1s represented 
“Bas the medium by which the mind ts sterested in futurity; and as it is 
“@.dmitted, that the mterests of ourselves and those of othets, make the 
“Became direct appeal to that faculty, as the eve receives with equal dis- 


tC Brinctness the impression of our own external form, and that of others, 

Bit becomes. a matter of some curiosity to know how the preference is 

‘Bultimately given to our own concerns. Tn attempting to explain this 

point in the human ceconoms, our Essavist certainly overturns his own 

Se heory ; and, like a despairing soldier, turns his arms against himself, 

a “ Every sensation that | feel, or that afterwards recurs vividly to my 
hnemory, strengthens the sense of self; which increased strength, in the 
mechanical teeliig, is trausferved to the weneral idea, and to my remote, 

“Bfuture, imaginary interest: whereas our sympathy with the feelings of 

* Bothers bee always unagimary, having no sensible interest, no restless 

2 nechanical Impulse to u-ze it on, thesties by which we are bound to 

*Bothers hane loose upon us, the‘interest we take in thew welfare seems 

"to be something foreign to our own bosoms, to be transient, arbitrary, 

“Bind directly opposite to the necessary, absolute, permanent interest 

n 


Syhich we have mn the pursuit of our own welfare. (P. 120.) And 


r Ban, “ there is naturally uo essential difference between te motives 
At which Dam mpelled to the persia of MV OV wood, and those by 
Svhich fam nnpeiled to pursue the good of others: but though there 


a ae ; “© ‘ ° . oh) .* 
ie ES hota diflerence ma fee f, there tsone ta devree. ig i@!.) After 
ae 


© Bis conces con, who docs not see that the controversy hinges upon 
* Berbal ambieuity: . 

ul % We have thas drawn the outhnes of a work i whic is there is cer- 
SBainly some ability cruelly saeriticed to an overbearing and whimsical 
8B magmation. The author is undoubted! one of those ventlemen of 
Bewure and easy circumstances, who, to prevent their ideas from stage 
Ue ating, occasionally introduce amoung them a little poetical frenzy, or 
V Bnetaphvsieal absurdity. With whatever intention he may have issued 
'SMBPis lithe volume to the world, it does not appear Uhat it contains any 
Ns BBhing to afarm the friend of virtue. gt isa hithe nnocent absurd essay, 
CR ich a philosopher may be induced to read from seeing its title, and 


Bs hich he will lay aside with a smile of contempt. 
Subjomed to the Essay are some remarks on the Systems of Hartley 
ud Helvetius, Of these we shall only observe, that they do not, in 
any 
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any degree, atone for the clumsy reasoning which precedes them. The 
greatest admirers of Hartles ,who are not, like P riestley and Belsham 
materialists, admit that his theory of vibratrons and vibratuuncles is en 
es vt dl \\ ith sroul idle ss COnCE p tions, and fi ine ful al! Usik , 3Q ilyat 
the attacks of our author were dirceted against a point whict hh 7 
lone abandoned by he most skislul defenders of the rest of t} 


it 


’ 
ints Deel 
theory. 

What struck us as most novel in these reniarks, is the eager 
shown on all occasions b 


t's 


vy the critic to venta little il-nature agaist 
Mr. Macintosh, who some years ago read lectures on Metaphysical 
subjcets at Lincoln's inu. ‘Phat gentieman is. taken notice of no less 
than i(hvee times, m amanner very disgraceful to an anonymous author, 

speaking of ce ain phil osophical doctrines, he says, *f This very cur 
ous au divs) ; was al delivere: i wit! 1 orea OPAvity bby Mr. Slacmiosh to 
the metaphysical tude nts of Lincoln’s Inn. LT confess 1 like ingenarty, 
however misapplied, if it be but a man’s own: but the dull, affected, 
pompous reps tition of nonse nse, snotto be endul a with | atience.” (So 
we have experienced tm reviewing this Essay). “ tn retailing what is 


. . ‘ | a> te , . } a » + ] : 
not our own, the OV mera must ye i tne Cnoice ol ~sthegponial A 


man, however, without Originality, may yet have common sense and 
common honesty. Vo be a bawher of worn-out candle ane a 
pander to sophistry, denotes indeed a desperate ambition. (P. 194.) 

We cannot conject 1 how Mr. Macimtosh has incurred the dis- 


pleasure of bis brothes metaphysician, if it be not, that our author 
SUSpPects the lectures oj that eeutleman to have had the same ceftect 
upon him that readine of romeaces had on on Quixote. it is but fair, 
however, to add, that these leetures, so far from containing uit thing 
the least objectionable, were such as to eive complete 


as = 


Oi tit sounde i principle ‘. and OO) the most correct judgment, 


j j 7 . pe , an ’ 
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wes of th mid fern Colonies, 

and the Lrdiis of South Amertea: with occasional Hints, regard- 
ae f he Nevsavan yr, OF bellow kever of Hot Chuvetes. Dy y George 
Pinekard, ML... of the Royal College of Physicians, Deputy Li- 
spector-CGeneral of Hospitals to His Majesty's Forces, and Ph ysician 
to the Bloomsbury | Jisponsars . $3 Vols. 8Svo. Pe. 1976. Long- 
nan and Co. TOO. 

PY ELE preliminary matter of these volumes has nothing to do with 

the Contents, as stated iu the uth © author, no doubt, 

amused himself, previously to his ®oyage, by woticing in bis memoranda 


‘ v occu however trifline, which he conccived would sai 
ti) tions pri te friends! But what have the pub cto ao 
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ense. Journals are obtruded upon the public, recording nothing ; 
adding nothing to the stock either of usefulness or of amusement. This 
rave for scribbling must be op yposed, or we shiall speedi lily be tnun- 
dated. Let manly criticism do tts duty, and the evil may he checked. 


We will do ow: duty, regardiess alike of the frowus and of the smiles of 


any one. 


1);. Pinckard’s first letter is dated from Sout hampton, the Sd 
October 17953; 1s contents may be conypressed within the narrow 
limits of a nutsheil; as may imdeed the contents of seve a of the sub- 
sequent letters. ‘They are characterised by the ordinary cant of modern 
tourists :  concerniig the corresponde nee of distant fie ns. © Nail 


coach associates,” Xe. Xc. From Southampton the author travelled 
to ne mdon 5 and from London he travelled back to Southampton, 
Disappoimtment and cenjecture upon his ulterior destination form the 
ee 1 of these introductory letters. In letter the fifth, however, 
we find the doctor detained m suspence at Portsmouth, where he visits 
the dock-yard, Laslar hospital, Xe.; aud, for the edification of Aes 
readers, gives then a description of a“ Portsmouth Poll;” but, from 
a regard to the delicacy and taste of ovr readers, we must forego the pam 
of extracting it. L’rom letter the fifth to letter the umth, Portsmouth 
In the last letter, however, we find Dr. P. comfortably on b one 
the | lysses transport at Spithead, and are favoured with an account, 2 
the author’s usual manner, of the hurr . confusion, and scrambling for 
provisions, which he witnessed at Portsmouth previous to his embark- 
ation. © All the butchers’ and bakers’ shops were quickly eaiptied. 
Not a loaf, nor a bit of meat, not even a carrot, nor a cabbage re- 
mained, and many went empty away. Neither porters nor servants 
were required, but every one, who was successfal enough to put his 
haud upon any provisions, gladly became the bearer of his own load, 
To show you the extremity to which we were reduced, I] may tell 


that our party sioppe d a man, upon (| the street, who was can ying 


home a large gib! ‘shot from the oven, which we tempted him to let 
us take on board, by ofiering, for the pie aid the dish, more than double 
thei value ; ar, indeed, any nioney i hich | he might de Mand.’ So 


much for the carrots, the cabbaves, and the seizure, vi et armis, of 
the giblet pie!!! Phe troubled moment of scramble and confusion 
catled to the author’s remembrance a similar scene which he had wit- 
nessed in we he 1: this truly accommodating association of ideas, this 
forced assimilation of the near and the rejnote, leads to an inflated de- 
scription of the landscape round Gei#yva and the contiguous COUNTY 5 
of the towering mountains of Jura, which divide Switzerland trom 
lrance, of the © erenntic Alps of Savoy, proudly elevating themselves, 
in three vast ranges, aspirmg to the very skies, and scarcety leaving a 
space hetween the earth and heaven!!! The scene of confusion 
i the auth 2% has Impressed into lis Service, Was thosat which he 
Vithessed some yours since in his travels on the Continent. The 
rep h, Under Gein ral Monte SON, after taking Chamberrs Z proce edead 

iowards 
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towards Geneva: as might be expected, confusion and dismay wen 
the ( Ohsequence, but what have these episodical retrospect mis to a 
with notes on the West Indies?) In letter the tenth we tind the autho 
on board His Mayest: 's sh ol iyvsses at sca; in letter the eleventh, 
returned to Spithead; and im lecter the fourteenth, at the Mothe; 
Bank, on board the Lord Sheftie!d transport. [n letter the erehteenth, 
we rejoiced, and gave thanks with Dr. Pinehard, to find linn satel 
auchored m Carlisle Bay, Berbadoes, im whieh islaud he reniained a 
com tderable time, suflicienty long to commemeate to his intend in 
Leneland the minutest oceurrence of the vovave, aud every inerdental 
reflection of his mind during its accomplishment. But Dr. P. shail 
be his own historian. 


‘¢ A dav or two after we had entered into the latitude of the trark 
wind, we had io cross the tropic: which was an occasion of ereat mirth 


and festivil’. Phe usval ceremonics were performed; fhe usual honou 
paid to old Neptune, and all was holiday. The great deity of the TRE 
accompanied by his queen rib of the waters, ascended from the deep. in 
order to welcome us to his tropical abode, and to witness fhe bapi/ ua of 
such of his children who had not, alrea 

This is a ceremony which is commonly thought to be ludicrous: but, in 
the way it is conducted by the rough tars, it becomes a very dirty and 
severe process. It is extended to every person on board, who has not, 
before, been within the tropics, varying only in ifs mode of application, 
and in its severities. “The old saifores are careful to discover. in the course 
of the passage, which of their messmates have not undergone the, discipline 
of this tropical baptism; and on this day, all who are marked for the 
ceremony, are led upon deck, one by one, blindiolded. In this state 
the young sailor is made to scat himself upon a small narrow plank, laid 
across a large tub of salt water. or upon the edge of the tub itself. and 


i 


| 


in this perdous situation, they administer to hima long and endiculon 


oath: then offer him © elass of gin, by way of cordial, which be is co 


pelled to drimk, and finds it to be only aglass of salt water. Vhey then 
smear his face witha nasty compound of crease, tar, and stluking off, tak. 
ing Cave. Th tale Per. Z mm, fo lorce SOME « f it rite bas mou, "| he jit’ yt 
step is to snave this off, and the razor employed foe this purpo is CO; 

monly a prece of an old itvon hoop, beat fall et notches. The iilth being 
in part scraped from his chia with ¢his rou ho instrument, the baptismal 
Precess iy co pl wi hy the piank, upon whieh be BR seated. bemo sud- 


denly withdrawn, and the young initiated plunged head and cars into th 


) J . * > } Tr | : ole sen . : 
tub of water; where he is made to le kicking and sprawling fo: 


- i? i a CO. 
siderable tune: after which he is Qermiited to rise trom his briny birth ; 
when lis eves are unveiled, he wastes his countenance, and issues forth 
a privileged son of old Neptune, free (o range in the trepteal sca: If he 


contends, or offers any resistance. rcaied with three or fou 
dippings, instead of one; he, therefarc, finds it best not to be refraet 


and smothers his wrath in the secret pleasure of witnessing a 


TVs 
itntlar pro. 
cess imposed upon the rest of his messmates. Every one, whether sailoy 
or landsman, is called upon to undergo this christening ceremony. as the 
task of initiation.” 


Thy 


Vs done homage ikl lis bone, 
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Dr. Pinckard Ss Noles on the i si Tnilies. 25 
Phe aecount of this ceremony may amuse those, who have never 
di crossed What is technically called © the line; hut we caunot but ex- 


ine to the d bauty O18 the work be- 


press Our opmion, that it adds noth 
gore us. 

Ve ane speedily, however, something better: the author had long 

ished to visit the ships Gading to Africa, and to visit personally the 
manuer of treating the : HAVES | this wish was cousummated just as hie 
atived at Barbadees, A slave ship, belougig to North America, and 
bound to Savanna m Georeis was ain the harbour - this vessel Dr. P. 
went on board of to. satisfy lis ctrrtosity, ‘The whole account is too 


—— 5 at . 
long to be extracted. it comtanis ai chnamicration of the cargo (of 


slaves), nally mode of treatment, during the voyage, including their 
food, their amusement, aid accommedation. We can easily discover 
that the author is averse from the abstract prne iple ot this spec ics OF 
traffic. We shall not enter the lists egamst him, as the question is not 
before us. In the examination of the ship, which we have just men- 
toned, express!) raade by the. doctor and two or three friends, to 
ascertain the truth or falsehood of the cruel treatment, which it is 
peced, that ‘. Africans experience Oh} the \ WVU from their own 
ouniy ta the colomes, his candour exacts from him something like 
a refutation of those exaggerated falsehoods,’ which have too long been 
before the public. 

‘ J am most happy to conclude my report of this visit by informing you, 
that we discovered uo marks of those herrors and cruelties, said to be 
proctised on board the ships occupied in this sad tratiic of human flesh ; 

@ and which ave represented as so trighiiully augmenting the manifold ils of 
B slavery, Chaias, stripes, and severities, did not seem to have been in the 


cutaiogue of means employed in conveying these poor Africans to their 

as American masters. Our minds, necessarily, sufiered in contemplating 
‘ the degrading practices of civilized beings towards the less cultivated bres 
ni theen of their succiss: but the eye was not shocked hy the abuses of 

.. me teranny and inhumanity. ‘The comfort and health of the slaves were pro- 


, me tnoted with every care. Reine fond of washing in cold water, they were 
encoureged to fhe tree use of it: and their persons, as well as the whole 


oo Bl the ship. were kept remarkably clean. They were plentifully ted; 
vj @ebd, in the day-time, were dispersed about the ship, sa as to be pre- 
yy - } $ ° . F ° al © 
® culed, asquch as possible, from assembling together, in close unw holes 
Cs 


he Boome crowds, Mirth and gaiety were promoted among them: they were 
bOusca to bodily exercise, and care was used to divert their minds irom 


lt. 
.: Welling upon chem change of state, and loss of home: and I may truly 
h “Oy, that a more general air of contentment reigned among them than 
ould have been e “pes ted. While inany were dancing and singing, and 
“ plaving together, others were viving their assistance in working the ship 3 
— ed we even Jearned tage several of them had made themselves highly 

| Beeld on the passage, wed were already becoming expert sailors. 

‘ | he situation of the nevrocs upon the « state of a Mr. John Waith of 
C Darbadoes, | venti babiath Lo whose tnduleence and humanity the most 
ple testimony is borne, furtushes a still more ample refutation to 


those 
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} 


} aes ' . 1 ’ Os t? 
those crying, methodistical philanthropists, who tell us, that every West 


t 


fudian planter is a cruel 


inexoruble tas. master; and that Ins slave: 
are reduced to the lowest state of human degradation aiid miserv. 

‘> At the negro-yards it is common for the slaves to plant fruits and 
wee ables, and to raise stock. Some of them keep api. ome a cwoat, 
some Guinea fowls, ducks, chickens, pigeons, or the like; and at one 
of the huts of Spendlove, we saw a pig, a goat, a young kid, some 
pigeons, and some chickens, all the property of an individual slave. 
Vhis is mere indulgence, but it gratifies and amuses the negroes, and be. 
comes, in various ways, highly useful. “The little garden and thetr stock, 
mot only afford them occupation. and amusement for their leisure mo- 
ments. but ercate a degree of interest im the spot, and excite feclings of 
attachment toward the master, who both grants-and protects the in- 
dalgence. The negro-yard, viewed from a short distance, forms an ob- 
ject of highly interesting and picturesque sceuery 3 it comprizes all the 
fitth: huts, intermixed with, and more or less concealed by, the variely of 
shrubs and fruit trees, which kindly lend theic shade: likewise the many 
smalf-patches of garden ground around them, and the diilerent species of 
stuck, some appearing in pens, some tied by the leg or the neck, and 
some running at large ; and if it be evening, you have also the crowd of 
negroes, male and female, as they chance to be seen, at rest, or moving 
tu.lusy Ocenpation, § me passing from hut to hut, some dancirg to their 


farourcte music, some sitting at the Goor with the pipe in they mouths, 
« 4 Oil ra SINOWKLIE tne i mcd , mae F | ‘ meley ile broad loaf of thre piantain. 
ihe pictare is also further enlivened by the groups of litde black children; 


sone ruumng and skipping about; some seated, playing before the doors, 


wus ore’s ebon dress 3 and some, unable to walk, attempting little pedes- 
trian excursions upon their hands and feet. Perhaps, within so smail a 
space, few scencs could oticr se much to interest a contemplative mind; 
orto aid the pencil of a painter of the picturesque.” 


ry th; asiniel Yr ee ee eee ae ne 
ii this account be faiuiy given, and even makive a just allowance for 


* 
- 


low of fauey which pervades it, we think, (2n option not hastily 
ied.) the situation of the African in the West Lidies to be su- 


; ‘ ; > ° * > " - . *y* ‘ l. 
ecrior to the stiualton of the syirtean ia hits own country : aiid “rTeauy 


tr to the situation of the lower rauns In the most polished 


Vic have already éxpeuded a considerable portion of our time on that 
part of Dr. Pimekards work which relates to Barbadces. Elis remarks 
are so desultory and discursive, that we must be content briefly to: ob- 
serve, that the author visited taverns and plantations, relates a vast num- 


! } - 
ber of anecdotes, and appears always in good humour. But in this 


, ’ . ‘ 1, ‘ ‘ ‘3. } é ¥ . 
heterogeneous nirass of pratthing and story tcllmg, we have discovered 
itate J aa PE CS ee bala ale ol 
tit . Which has nol often been Fepeaeed "3 aa Hotiuiis Which ele 


i . . ° ° 
bet © , { } bom ala > (9) SCck Nnce. 
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well written volume by JJaniel Al*tinnon, sq. 
eniiticd ** A Josr through the British West lothes in the years 1802 and 
PHOS Che public are in possesstanefmuch pleasmmg and some valuable in- 
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In letter nine, Vol. IL. dated at sea, April 20, (1706), we find our 
} » 


yovager in company with the expedition which satled trom Barbadoes, 


aia 


destined to attack the Dutch colomes upon the coast of Guiana; and 


ia the following letter, he relates the capture of the umted colony of 


Essequibo and Demerara. As the troops were preparing to disem- 
bark, a pleasing account of Briush military enthusiasm occurs, which 
we most cheerfully extract, as it furnishes another instance, in addition 
to Lhe thaalv Upon res ord, of the national character of our countrymen, 


‘itis worthy of remark that, although upon the passage not a morne 
ing had passed without acon iderable number being reported for the sick. 
list, we had not one new patient the day it was intended to make the 
landing: but, on the conirafy, the list of the peeceding day was dimi- 
nished. The spirit of attack seemed to operate as a specitic remedy. 
Many actually recovered, and were allowed to join their companics. 
Others stole off without seporting themselves, fearful the doctors sho i 


! 
not allow thatthey were well enough to be reported cillcien!: and oiiers, 


' 


far too weak to bear arms, feey crawled from vender the awning of the 
quarter deck, which had been converted into a sick ward for their accom- 
modation, and b gged of me to permit th io ¢y on shore to join their 
comrades in the hat'le. The idea of gonig info action proved a more sa- 
lutary stimulus than could be found in the whole of the London or Idin- 
burgh Pharmacopecia ; and, strange to add, the sound of the dcsiractive 


cannon promised to be a more healing balm, than the muldest emollient 
prescribed by the doctor. 

fn Jetter the twelfth of the same volume, the author has favoured his 
readers with a deseription of an estate belonging to a Mr. Dougan of 
Demerara, on which the.condition of die “ persecuted Africans, as 
they are called by the wise-acres of this age of feeling and sensibility, 
is nrarked 1 so large an accuinuiation of coinfort of every description, 
that we are tempted to give the whole passage. 

6 T know not, whether, upou any occasion, since my departure from 
England. H have ¢ YP rienecd such true and hear tefolf nied ure as in wit- 
nessing the high degree of comfort and-happiness enjoyed by the slaves of 
© Profit.’ Mr. Dougan not only grants them many litle indulgences. and 
dies to make themhappy, but he geacrously fosters them witha father’s 
care; and they,sensible of his tenderness towards them,look to their revered 
inaster as a kind and affectionate parent: and with undivided, unsophis- 


7 i 
ticafed attachment, cheerfully devote to him their labeur and their lives. 
oS A’ 4 as a . . a R . : oe , — j ; Pan. * 1) re f | | @ ® 1 
VOt Satistiied with De-towing Dyna tat aves incre food anc raiment, 


Mr. Dougan establish:s for them a kind of right. Hie assures to them 
cerfaim property, endeavours to excite feclings of emulation among them, 
and to inspire them with a spirit of neatness and order got commonly 
known among. slaves: and | am happy to add, that the efiects of his 
friendly attentions towards them are strongly manifested in their persons, 
their dwellings, and their general demcan tur——Perhaps it were not too 
much to say, that the negro yard at ** Profit’? forms one of the hap. 
Piest villages within the wide eircle of the globe! The labouring poor 
of Europe can attain to no state at all adequate to such slavery ; for, Had 
tucy equal comforts, still could they never be equally free from cdre. 

++ The 
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¢¢ The slaves of Mr. Dougan are not only fed, and clothed, and ten. 
derly watched in sickness, without any personal thought or concern, 
but each has his appropriate spot of eround, aud his coitazc. in which 
he feels a right as sacred as tf se powran o him by all the seals and parch. 
ment > ot the ! ord High Chan lor of Mneiand. and his court. 


** Happy and contented, the have of * Profit? sees all his wants supplied, 


Having never been in a stafe of freedom. be has no desire for it. Not 
having known liberty, he tcels not the privation of it; nor js it within 
the powers of his mmd either to conceive or comprehend the sense we at. 
tach to the term. Were freedom otlcred to hin, he would recuse to 
accept it, and would only view it as a state franght with certain 
dithcultics and vexations, but offring no commensurate good. * Who 
gib me for gnyhaam, Massa,’ be asks, ‘if me free?? * Who gib me 
clothes 7? § Who send me doctor, when me sick ?? 

With industry aslave has no acquaintance, nor has he any knowledge 
of the kind of comlort and independence which derive from it. Ambition 
has not taught him that, in freedom, he might escape from poverty, nor 


has he any cone ption that by improving his intellect he might become of 


higher importance in the scale of humanit Thus circumstanced, to. re- 
move him from the quiet and contenim: nt ‘of such a bondage, and to place 
him amidst the tumults and vieisstudes of freedom, were but to impose 
upon him the exchange of great comparative happiness, for much of posi- 
tive misery and distress. 


‘© From what has been said, you will perecive, that to do justice to the 


merit of Mr. Dougan, would re juire a far more able pe His humane 
and liberal conduct does him infinite honours; while ae richness of the 
estate, and the happiness of the slaves, loudly proclaim his attentive con- 
cern. We were pleased with all around us; but to witness so happy a 
state of slavery, gave us peculiar delight. 

The cottages and little gardens of the negroes exhibited a degree of 
neatness, and of plenty, that might be envied by free-born Britons, not 
of the peorest class. The huts of Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, 
way, many even of England itself, bear no comparison with these. In 
impulsive delight lL ran into many of them, surprizing the slaves with an 
unexpected visit, and, verily, I say the peasantry of I rope migit envy 
these dwellings of slavery. The 'y mostly consist of a comfortable sitting 
room, and a neat, well-furnished bed room. In one I observed a high 
bedstead, accoiding to the European fashion, with deep mattresses. a! 
neatly made up, and euvered with a clean white counterpane; the bed- 
posts, drawe s, and chairs, bearing the high poiish of well rubbed maho- 
gany. I felt a desire ‘0 pillow iy bead in this hat for the ni 
ing fallen to my lot, since I left England, to repose on 


SARDIL iso inviting a couch. 


eht. it not har. 
The vvtue of the whole was tenfold augmented by the 
bei iB able to say—~* al] this we feel to be our own.’ 


Too osten im regar Bie ihe countenance of a slave. it may be ch. 
reba thai— 


7 ’ 
‘oOnte ite slaves 


* Dark melancholy sits, and round her throw 
A death-like silence, and a dread repose.’ 
“* But throughout Mr. Dougau’s happy gang, the nove striking features 
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Mfor the happiness cujoyed——by slaves. 


Observations addressed to Grand Juries. *%) 


re those of mirth and glee; for, here, the merry dance and jovial soggy 
prevail, and all are votarics to joy and harmony. . 

‘¢ Before the doors of the huts, and around these peaceful dwellings, 

ere seen great numbers of pigs, and poultry, which the slaves are al- 
ygwed to raise for their own prolit; and from the stock, thus bred m the 
yegro yard, the master usually pure liases the provisions of his table, pay- 
ny to the negroes the commen price for which thé® would sell at the 
market. Lhe conduct of Air. Oshorne to his slaves, and, indeed, of many 
thers [TE might mentioa. is alse very highly commendable. ‘The negroes 
at Arcadia have mach cause of contentment; their happiness and welfare 
wing guarded with a parental care. Were all masters kind and huinane 
is Mr. Dongan, and his neighbour, slavery might have few enemies; and 
the peasants of Europe, amidst their boasted freedom, might sigh, in vain, 

9 

We have been tempt d to select these tmstances of humanity on the 
part of West Ind a planters, m order to res the their character frou the 
opprobrium: with whieh ignorance and hypoerisy have loaded it. Bok 


or. Waith of Barbadoes, and Mr. Dougan of Demerara, would 


do honour to socie ty roan chim: ate. H he vert eal ravs ola tropical 


Scun liave not exuin; nushed the finer feelings of the heart. Montesquieu 


, s* 
Bin regard to them is no authorit For the honour of oar species, and 
our country in particular, Wwe lake UpOl OUPSCIVCs contident! to ussert, 


l 
Sthat in the British West india Colonies many such menas Sir. Watth 


ayy " . ae ; 
and Mr. iougan Way ly ; foul d. Vie siaif not exceed tue vo seapredsay ie a 
%. 


bol truth, when we declare, Liat the reneralityvy of lgritish West lisa 


Pplanters are laumane and %s nevolent men. 


Dr. Pinckard, It as true, has recorded some mstuneces of crucity exer 


Boised towards the negroes: which have been selected by some contem 


¥ 


; 
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porary writers again to vility a character of the West India merchant, 
paud to prejudge the great question now betore Piriiameut, of the pro- 
B pricty of abolishing the slave ih. vitogethoer. But the recorded facts 
which Dr. P. has eiven, bear so limited : ! propertion to those of an 
B opposite nature, that we fairly consider them, from their infre quency, as 
B fully bearing us out in the disinterested tribute which we have paid to 


‘ Four transatlantic countrymen. 


(To be CO neliud in Our Rev 
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Juries, of these Domini HS. 8,0. Pr. 74. Booth, Juvingtons, 

wid Hatchard. | : 
GOON after the establishment of our Review, we apprized our 
Reack rs, that in our ea: iy notice of a worl , or In the length of 
our observations upon it, we should be guided neither by its bu/k, nor 
by its cost; but, chiefly, bs its claims on the public at enuon trom the 
import auce of the subject, or subjects, wh ch rt should profess to dis- 
cuss. Acting upon this principle, we may, prouawy; be led to bestow 
more time upon, and to is a greater space fo, dao | anphlet now be- 


lore us, than we should to anuiner work, oi severai volumes in quarto, 


vor 
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or,even in folio. In order to justify this apparent preference in the pregeng 


instance, we must apprize_our readers that the ‘ Observations” before 
us..telate to subjects of primary importahce—to the RELIGIOUS 4yp © 
Morat Principites,anp Conpucr of Britons. To stich g 


community of CurisTiANs it would surely be a work of supereroga. 


tion to contend that on these depend not merely the present welfare — 
and prosperity of the realm, but the future happiness and salvation of 


every individual which it contains. If this, then, be a self-evident pro- 
position; what, let us ask, can more imperatively require the most ge. 
rious ‘attention of every man and woman in the kingdom? 

“Twhis preface, the author, who professes to be a plain wnlettered 
man, but who is amply qualified for the discussion of this important 
stibject, by the possession of qualities imfinitely more essential to a Chiigt 
tian, than literary talent or skill in composition, observes, un 

" €6'T believe it to be a subject of general observation, that there ‘has 
been for many years, and still exists, in this -yet flourishing kingdoms 4 
rapid and alarming advancement in the progress of immorality, corruption, 


and crimes, of every kind and description:—And [am apt to persuade — 


myself, that I shall not hazard a dissent from my opinion, when I fix thé 


mischief in the decay of that genuine spirit of Religion and Veneratiog | 
for the Derry, which is the best and only sure foundation of all Morality, _ 


and of all rational and substantial Happiness.” 


~ Certainly: we’shall. not dissent from the author’s opinion in inrputing 
. the progress of vic2 and immorality to such a source ; indeed we have 


but'too good reason for believing that the profligacy of the present agé — 
#s-owng to a contempt of Religion. We do not mean to say, that steh- 
contempt is, by any means, general. Happily we know that there-are 


numbers of good Christians, whose practice and professions’ are if 
strict conformity with each other, in every class of society, but more 
particularly in the upper and middle classes. We have heard it com 
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tended, when any one has.descanted on the immorality of the, present. i. 


Age; that this age is not worse than preceding ages; and the time of 
C iales the first has been quoted in proof of the justice of this position, 
But without inquiry into the comparative vices of those times, it is:sitl 


ficient for a Christian to know, that great and enormous vices extensive ~})/¥ 


ly prevail, in order to make’ him deprecate the consequences of a Col 


- timvance thereof, and to lead him most strenuously to exhort his bre- 


thren to repentance and reformation. Yn such exhortation there is 20 


thing methodistical or puritanical ; itis the bounden duty of a CAristian q 
to avoid it himseif, and to exert himself to the utmost for preventing 7 


‘th commission of it by others. If'a man give credit to the inspired 
‘writings, he must believe this to be hisduty, and he may rest assured 


“that, for the strict performance of that duty, no trae Christian can pos= 7 


“4ubly censure him, while his own conscience will: amply acquit: him, — 


ne o 


j.- Seither for thejneglect, or for the obloquy which’ he may experienee, 
| Yrom a profligate anduncharitable world: «© : vi 


ie | 


” 
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- > Thecauthor proceeds to consider the various causes, whichs in his 79% 
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ent Le ns ion, have tended to produce that neglect of religious duties, 


ore J) which he and many others so feelingly deplore. The first of these 
xp 4) causes which hie notices, is the insufficiency of parochial churches im 
ra dps Se isipolis, and, he might have added, of chapels of ease. through- 
mae || ou oa country. He truly” observes, that parliament has spared no 
are 4) expense-for the advancement of w orks of national utility; but that not 
of | sxpene: has been voted for the erection of churclies, “or in any 
ro- §) shape to promote or support the established religion of the country, 
see | alth ough it might be admitted to be the highest and first consideration 


| of national importance and political consequence ; and tends most sor- 
a” \ age but too truly, to prove, and conveys more conviction.to the 
1, that this established religion. has been, and is. declining, more 
whole volumes.” He afterwards quotes a passage froin the excel- 
crore of the venerable Bishop of London, in order to prove the 
“ekistence of a necessity for an additional number of parish churches im 
| “a metropolis. We happen to know that this zealous prelate made 
ication to the minister of that day, who professed to be a zealous 
Rasher of the church of England, to propose to the House of Com- 
- Mons an adequate grant for such a: purpose. “The minister promised 
ewould; but that promise, we are sorry to say, like many other pro- 
Pies of Mr. Addington, remains to be fulfilled by Lord Sidmouth ; 
) |) ind his Lordship, we suppose, has too many affairs of importance to 
attend to, in his present official situation, to dev ote any portion of his 
dime and attention to objects of such TRIVIAL Concern. Money can, 
J} be found to establish a Popish college in Ireland, and to afford assist. 
x pee Dissenters 5 but not a farthing s for promoting the interests of the 
@tablished relizion, in any part of the United Umpire. Ministers 
J i0can so act, are either grossly ignorant of their duty, or, wilfully neg- 
et the performance of it; and if there were nota zenersl apathy Hk 
spect of religious matters, the: Protestants of the realm‘ would speak, 
such abuses as these, with a voice of thunder that would drowm alk 
tance. Not only should new churches be-erected im the eapitaf, 
ecial care should be taken to provide, in them, ample space for 
Paeconimodation of the poor; such as is provided in the New- 
aurch at Bath, erected at the immediate instivation, and under the 
hediate superintendence, of that admirable divine, the Reverend 
% Daubeny, who, if distinguished merit, and distinguished ser 
8, Were sufficient to secure promotion in the church, w suid, ere this, 
Fbeen one of its most distinguished prelates ! 
Mr. Bre tihoun’ s Tr eatise on the Police is quoted, by omy rete ta 
the existence of the immorality which he describes,’ and, the 4 Mis 
é acy of the existing laws for its “punishment or suppression; . So 
(Mr. C..is a safe guide; his book contains much useful informations 
K e ny salutary hints, resulting from practical observation; but it 
#0 Contains many exaggerated statements, particularly where he yen 
to fix the number of prostitutes, or of loose and disorderly pera 
inthe metropolis; he could have no possible data on which to 
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found such statements ; they must, therefore, have been the mere oft a0 
springs of conjecture. We always lamented that a book in niany me Ff @! 
spects eminently useful should be disgraced, and have its authority 9) 
shaken, by the infroduction of such loose, vague; and desultory matter, FF 
Our opportunities for observation on the manners of the different classes 
of society enable us to state, with confidence, that the apprehensions of } a 
our author, as manifested in the following passage, are by io meany Pay 
groundless : io Sos 
‘¢ The evil of vicious and licentioys habits, which has infected the Capiz oof 
tal, is rapidly spreading into the coufitry, and requires our utmost circume hee 
spection ani activity to arrest. Otherwise, so extensive is the corrups 77 
tion, the degeneracy which prevails among us, and so active in its ma. 
‘Jignant operations, (aud if we are not determined to shut our eyes, we 
must perceive the danger, ), that a very short period will assuredly bring 
us to that rock which has shattered to pieces the government, fortune, 
and existence, of so many powerful nations of the ancient and modénf | ma 
world. bn 
¢¢ Whilst the influence of bad example and licentious manners has so | the 
the 
eve 
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deplorably eorrupted the habits of all classes of society, and extended 9 
more widely and fearfully, than it is possible without a degree of horfor 
to conceive, my own observations have taught me to apprehend that the 
diabolical spirit of jacobinisin is by no means extinguished amongst “| | “att 
—a'spirit which, if suffered to operate on such a disposition as is depict | 
by the Bishop of Oxford, in his excellent charge to his Clergy im 1805, | 9% 
éannot but produce effects the most alarming and destructive to the whole | 
system of society. Ms 
“¢ T do. not profess myself to be a better Christian, or a wiser mai, | of 
than my neighbours; but the matter has becn with me for some yeas ¥ 
the subject of deep and anxious reflection, and I have felt an impulse 5 
beyond resistance to bring it under the serious consideration of my  -@& 
fellow-subjects; and more particularly that class which constitutes } 
Grand Jnries, as the original and only probable channel left unuied 7 eq 
to induce mankind to a return of neglected duty. Volumes have issuel F 
from the press under the associated auspices of the greatest learning aud 7 je 
the brightest talents *. ‘The most exalted judicial abilities have ‘not spared } | 
to warn us from the bench of justice, of the progress of the mischiel 97 
Discourses equally pious an@ convincing, eloquent and impressive, are f 
weekly and unceasingly delivered from our pulpits; hitherto without 9) 
producing in our morals oy habits any reformation, or indeed any elect ™ 
in proportion to the magnitude of the danger, towards which we ate # \. 
hastening with almost ungovernable rapidity: and it is possible, that my B ™ 
voice may have but little influence in commanding your attention, But @ 
{ am resolved that no diseouragements shall deter me from raising |) #98 
voice in the discharge of the awful duty, which an approving consciwaté — # 
has imposed’upon me, and which with me supersedes all other consider 7) u 
tions. Therefore,-Genilemen, (Grand Jurors, ) let me entreat you, ® ha 
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ga value all that is precious or dear to you, here or ‘hereafter, suffer it 





Sofft sito escape; but by your immediate example and exertions, endeavour 
Y re p mare your Country. For my part, if I shall succeed in rousing the ho- 
Lority. ) yest energies of my fellow -subjects to that degree of activity which Lam 
atter: muaded the occasion most Ic udly and imperiousty demands, I shall, at 
need } thathour, when all other impressions fade away, experiefice the noblest 
a | all compensations ; the consoling recollection, that I have, to the ex- 
woh ‘en any pe thee erideavoured to do my duty in that state of life in | 
ees ih ch it has p! eased Almighty God to have placed me.” 
F he. next source of immorality which he produces, on the authority 
capi: | of Messrs. Colquhoun and Middicton, is the increased number éf 
si * a c houses, which 3 is certainly an evil of the first importance. There 
de | gno evil, however, which admits of so easy and so radical a cure ; 
, we the law has invested magistrates w ‘ith such discretionary powers, in 
bring | ing or refusing of lie enses, that no reason ‘whatever is required 
‘oftheni, for their decisions. The legislature wisely conceived that 


g 
deri - smagistrates would be the best judges of the necessity for pubMc houses, 
F tnd to what extent in their respective districts, and it supposed, that 
a8 80 they’ could have no temptation to act otherwise, in respect of licenses, 
nded }) ‘than asthe strict justice of the case required. In one respect, how- 
TOE ever; the legislature betrayed a great imconsistency of conduct; for 







t the “hile i it forbade all bréwers and distillers; who should be niagistrates, to 
9 ‘attend any license theetings, it suffered persons of that deéscii iption, 
a ‘te garpenter s,bricklayexs, and builders too, to be in the commission 
hole € peace ; a!l persons ‘materially initerested in the decision of the 





"bench on licensing public houses ; and yet all afforded an opportunity - 
gi biassing the opions and votes of their brethren, which they could 
¥ oy, ifthey were not admitted to the bench. In short, “it is a 





nal, 
ears i = 
















nulse i. ble fact, that as much interest is exerted, and as much intrigue 
my fp to procure licenses, at the-mectings holden for that. purpose, as 
utes ft — votes at a general election; and im too many places, with 
ried qushicuccess, “ It is much to be feared that government set their, faces 
sued ist the correction of these abuses, through dread of injuring the 

aud: wenue ; as if the loss of morals, and the decay of religion, could be 
- Rott iipefisated by the overflow of the exchequer!!! This multiplicity 
a | houses, and the vast increase of the consumption-of spirituous 


yors, do nore to deprave the minds and morals of the lower Classes 
lety, than all other causes united. 
Re subject of our author’s consideration, as tending to pro- 
: the end which he so deeply laments, is the education. of. out 
He states that he has been mformed, * that a boarding schpol 
tine-0 gentlemen is hot unfrequently advertized by a discar ded valet 
| fraudulent bankrupt!” Undoubtedly very improper persons. are 
fa F) Mequently entrusted with the care of youth; and legislative interference 
le is become necessary to prevent the growth of this as of many other 
tls. As to the education of females we shall leave the author to de- 
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er his own sentiments. : . 
a Yet, with conviction on our umderstanding, that precious period of 
NO, CIII. VOL. XX%YI. }) life, 
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life, the best portion of which should certainly be devoted to the improye. 
ment of the mind, to the lessons of domestic duty, and to the cultivation 
of the love of virtue, is sacrificed, under our connivance, to the frivoloys 
accomplishments of music and singing, Italian and French, dancing, draw, 
ing, and painting ; in each of which, our female youth must now he 


placed, under the instruction of a separate master, gencrally of dubious, | 


-and frequently of debased principles. While their time is thus so enti 
occupied in the pursuit of superficial acquirements, it is not to be won. 


dered at, that they should in fact be rendered, from habit, incapable of, : 


and averse to, the more important and useful duties of life.—Neither js 
this reprehensible plan confined to the more elevated ranks, but it js 
adopted with equal infatuation by the middling classes; and with what 


pernicious effects, the distresses of many a sorrowing family, and the streets 


‘of the metropolis, too plainly demonstrate ! '% 


*¢T do not pretend entirely to disapprove of these refinements of edi. 7 


cation, or to affirm that: they are destitute of advantage, when. cultivated 
in moderation ; I only regret that they are made the principal, if aot 
sole object of study, instead of an accessary and secondary consideration ; 
and I deprecate the consequences ;—for, while such a system is tolerated, 
with. me it ceases to be a wonder that conjugal fidelity should be violated 
with little compunction ;—that the base acts of seduction have cast upon 
the town that numerous list of unfortunates, which crowds our theatres 
and public places to the outrage of all decency ;—and that matrimonyis 
become an enterprize of dapger and doubt, in which the reflecting mind 
is reluctant to engage. 

‘6 When I contemplate one of our fashionable females, ushered into 
the world in early youth, with»morals neglected, and a mind unstored 
with principles by which to guide her steps:—when she appears tricked, 
out in the indecent transparencies of modern dress, setting at nought all 


precautions of health, and assuming a boldness and effrontery totally it, }) 


consistent with that unobtrusive modesty, in which is comprised the great. 
est charm of female excellence ;—I must confess, that the prevailing sen. 
timents of my breast are compassion and sorrow. This uniform, this ut. 


reserved and cheap display ot beauty, has rendered it too familiar, and ~ 


disarmed it of all fascination :—{t may attract the snares of the seducer; 
but the honourable lover, the man of sense and reflection, who looks for 
.the solid and rational delights of domestic life, recoils from the idea of 
associating his destiny, or of risking his hopes of happiness, with such 
slight and frail matevials. © 7 
** I cannot forbear stating, on very credible information, that a fe 


spectable physician should have declared that, in one season only, no les 5) 
than two hundred female patients under his care had either a 


‘flied, or would continue to linger for life, under complaints for w 
_titere was no cure ;—and all contracted in consequence of the exposure of 
their persons in the pernicious and prevailing indecent fashions of theday! 
—But th@mischief, distressing as it is, does not end here: it will extend 
“to posterity, and succeeding generations will have to deplore the disorders 
‘entailed upon them by their parents.’’ 


Women ought to know, that if they injure their health for the gratifie 


. gation of their vanity, they are highly ¢riminal ; and that if they sacrifice 


their 
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oe - gheir lives to such gratiScation, they are guilty of little less than the sin 
lous | pot suicide. 

TaW- 3) “%& Next to the Education of youth, it is I believe allowed, that nothing 
v he "au have a greater influence on the morals, good or bad, of society, than 


ious, AL the representations of the Theatre, which, under the management of 
rely ) alents and integrity, might certainly be applied to promote the noblest 






ths , of Virtue, as much as, at the discretion of the mercenary and 
Aye. | unprincipled, they might be perverted to the worst ends of Vice,— 





. » § inpreparing the human mind for the gradual encouragement of debauched 
a habits, aud the most licentious courses. Perhaps it would be difficult to 
"calculate the extent of that mischief, which has been circulated by the 
_ ' @hibitions on the stage, of characters the most abandoned, in such a spe- 
. § cious garb as covers the deformity of vice and depravity, from the disgust 
wore |e 1 detestation of the honest and the good.—And I can yery readily assent 
ated the opinion which has proscribed that production of one of our most 
‘Rot Famiable poets,—the Beggar’s opera ; which, I have not a doubt, may have 
+ § tead many a hapless youth to habituate his mind to the indalgence of 
‘those vicious propensities, which have ultimately conducted him to the 

" @affold and a death of ignominy. 
| ~* Yet, to their applause be it spoken, the good sense and sobriety of 
"|. § &British audience have hitherto, I believe, in general discouraged, or re- 
y* }) jected with disdain, such attempts as may have been made to insult 
_ them with any gross or open violation of propriety or decorum: and I 
| ‘Arust that the same honourable and virtuous feelings will long continue 
' predominant in their minds ; for the moment they cease to exist, we shall 
i need no other proof, that the work of corruption and debasement is fi« 
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|| | & Nevertheless, truth compels me to state that, in some late instances, 

such pieces have been, not only suffered in the performance, but applaud. 
: ed; which, in my own opinion, sanctioned by good authority, have had 
_ atendency highly indecorous, corrupt, and immoral ;—I allude more par- 
‘ticularly to those plays which have been translated from the German 
Drama. But, as far as rests with me, I shall not hesitate to suggest an 
opinion, that it is certainty worth some share of vigilance and precaution, 
_ to keep these generous feelings alive, by guarding the public from the ha- 
a. contemplation of successful vice under false and seducing colours, 
and by proscribing, under the severest penalties, the introduction on the 
ie ob elsewhere, of any spectacles or representations of an indecent 
) or oral tendency in any shape whatever. 
| “ At the same time, there is one circumstance materially connected 
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“with this subject, of the most obvious necessity, of which I have long 

> been decidedly convinced; which is, that the magistrates of the police 
}) (and perhaps it is an object of sufficient magnitude to employ the atten- 
_ Won of a particular branch) should be armed with full authority,.and that 
lis authority should be stimulated to restrain within the strictest limits of 
priety, both in point of dress and demeaneur, the conduct of that 
‘“Wultitude of debauched and unhappy females and their associates, by 
% ‘whom the Theatres are at present crowded, and beset in every avenue and 
 *pproach, and to defend the modest British Fair from having their eyes 

re D2 ; and 
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and ears violated by language the most offensive.and by scenes which tgp 
frequently bid defiance to every sense of delicacy and decorum,” 


This is perfectly true: the scenes now exhibited in the lobbies ang. 


anti-rooms of our. theatres are most disgraceful to the police of the 
country. In short, itis impossible for a man to conduct his wife, 


daughter, or sister, through these places, without subjecting them to the — 


grossest insults, or without having their eyes and ears offended by the 
most licéntious conduct and language ; and it is difficult to say whether 


the men or the women are the most busy actors in this disgusting seene, 


The anti-rooms, indeed, built, we suppose, in imitation of the Foyers of 
the Parisian theatres, which, however, they resemble ‘1 nothing, ap. 
pear to have been erected for the sole purpose of affording convenien- 
cies for the most indecent exhibitions; and for supplying the _prosti- 
tutes who are encouraged to frequent the play houses with opportuni- 
ties of carrying on their trade to advantage. Whoever is in the habit of 
frequenting the theatres must know that this is no exaggerated account 
of them ; and unless some radical change be speedily effected in the ma- 
nagement of the lobbies and coffee-rooms, and in enforcing some decency 
of conduct im those who visit them, they will ma short time be deserted 
by all virtuous and modest women, and become little better than brothels, 
Theatres, properly conducted, are the sources of rational amusement, aye 
and of instruction too, to the intelligent part of the community ; and itis 
most abominable that these should be deprived of the pleasure and ad- 
vantage of attending them, by the scandalous mismanagement of those 
whose duty it is to enforce a due observance of order and decorum, 
We hope and trust that the Lornp CHAMBERLAIN, to whose sepa 
ment the cognizance of all matters connected with theatrical exhibi- 
tions especially belongs, will interfere, with effect, to correct such ery- 


ing abuses : he is a, nobleman of the highest character, who sets to his. 
inferiors a becoming example of religious and moral conduct; itis # 


therefore, we should suppose, only. necessary to press these subjects 
on his attention, in order to secure the prompt application of such 
remedies as it is in his Lordship’s power to apply. 


The author's notions of Sunday schools nearly correspond with our’ 


own, which, on the first establishment ef those institutions, we took 
occasion to publish. 


‘¢ There is one very popular subject, regarding which I shall perhaps. 
incur some degree of odium and displeasure. I allude to the institution 9 


of Sunday Schools, or, rather schools for the diffusion of knowledge among 


the poor: of which I must confess my doubts, whether the inconvenience — 


to the public have not far overbalanced the advantages intended in the be- 
nevolent design : and particularly if, as it is shrewdly suspected, they have 


created for the malignant spirit of jacobinism and infidelity, the means of — a 
disseminating its poisonous principles more extensively and permanently 95 


than would otherwise have been. practicable. -It is, I believe, allegedy 
that in making people wise, you make them also virtuous :—but ] am 
sorry to say, thai my expcrience of mankind has pot hitherto convinced 
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that this is always true in the pras‘ice ; perhaps the converse of the 
position would square better with the present state of the world. God 

es and. og however, that I should express an opinion hostile to this benevolent 
of the of instruction, so far as it leads our poor fellow-subjects to a know- 
of the truths of Religion, of the goodness of their Creator, and of 
wile, 3 Be istic of Humanity! I only urge the serious necessity ia the first in- 
to he | “sance, of directing our exertions to the discouragement and suppression 


Y 


ich toe 





by t immoral propensities in their earliest approaches to vice; otherwise, T 
hether | fear that the poor kad better remain iu ignorance.” 

scene, § 8=—=ss **:-Tf Knowledge of the World make men perfidious, 

fers of J *¢ May Juba ever live in iguorance.”,--—_-— 


> ap Sunday schools, like most other mstitutions, are good or bad, accord- 
nin ing as they are conducted : if under the superintendence of the minis~ 
ost “trof the parish, they may be productive of the best effects, because 
rtuni- theonly knowledge w vhich he would seek to instil into the suitadlh of his 
bit of | tock, would be “that which would meke them “ wise unto salvation.” 
coum Inthe hands of the ignorant, the fanatic, or the designing, they may be 
rs “masered instruments of impicty, disaffection, and mischief. 

cen Te In enumerating some other “ circumstances which demand reform 
erted at amendment,” the author justly observes, that public insecurity 
thels, _ iematerially promoted by the ill judged, culpable, and I could sayy 
aye jarespect to their oaths, the immoral clemency of Petty Juries, in 
rs betting Joose upon the country many criminals committed by the civil 
<a rate on competent and ample proof.” We feel ourselves fully 
see _ justified 1 in asserting, that to the uncertainty of punishment, proceeding 
__,* | fom such conduct, is the increass of thefts and other acts of outrage in 
ef "this country, more to be imputed than to any other cause. Ina word, 
| “there i is no description of persons, at least no’ bodies of men in the 
oY. & Kingdom, who betray such a total ignérance of their duty, as Petty Ju- 
' ties. Nota sessions occurs, without the acquittal of one or more 











it is ‘gilprits in the teeth of evidence ; and the discretionary power which 
ah these men take upon themselyes to exercise, In direct violation 
. | ef their oaths, is carried to a most alarming extent. One instance, of 
on " thundred that might be cited, will suflice:—At the very last session at 
took A "the Old Bailey,a man was indicted for stealmg seven casks of vinegar, 
| Which were proved; upon oath, to be worth “Ti went: fix pounds; yet 

te Jury, in their verdict, did not scraple to reduce } value of them 

haps ‘ Thirty-nine shillings, for the purpose of enabling the thief to es- 
tion 5) -fape that punishment which the laws of his country had annexed to his 
nong § Olence. “We have no hesitation in saying that every individual of that 
Om hy was guilty of perjury; because they were all sworn to deliver 
be Fr tith verdict according to the evidence, and yet they made their 





4 ipa oO 
mrt Nerdict in direct contradiction to the evidence. It is no excuse for 
af ia m to allege, that they were led so to do by motives of humanity, 








mi ‘ia lorder to save the life of a eriminal. ‘They ought to know, that the 
‘a /AW vests no discretion whatever in them ; ‘they. are bound to decide 
ced oi the facts of the case as they appear in ev idence before them ; they 

: he right to consider what the effect of their verdict may be ; they 





must 
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must found it on the evidence alone ; and if they act otherwise, they yj. 
olate their oaths, and are equally guilty of perjury, whether the object 
of such violation be to save or to destroy a life. The only privi i 
allowed them, in regard to a display of /enity, is to recommend the — 
culprit whom their oaths compel them to condemn, to the mercy .of J ’ 
him, whom the constitution has made the sole fountain of mercy jn 

these realms. To do more than this, 1s not only to perjure them- 




























. selves, but to be guilty of a flagrant usurpation of one of the most 


mitted to exercise a discretion in framing their verdict according to the F 
evidence ; and we know, that, in many civil cases, Jurymen, utterly fF, 
regardless of their oaths, and totally unmindful of their duty, regulate f 
their verdicts not by the facts, not by the evidence, but merely by the [ ~ 
comparative ability of the plaintiff and defendant to support the ex- : 
pences of the suit':—if, we say, this abuse be tolerated, there is no say. J 7 
ing to what an extent it may be carried; it has a direct tendency to di- J - 
vert the whole course of our judicial proceedings, to destroy the bene- 
ficial effects of our wise system of Jurisprudence ; to establish a most 
arbitrary and most dangerous power: and to render life, liberty, and 
property insecure. We have long witnessed and deplored the growth 
of this alarming evil; considering it, as we do, to be pregnant with the 
most destructive consequences; we most earnestly call upon the Great 
Councils of the nation to ascertain its existevce, to mvestigate its 
source, and to calculate its- effects; with a view to supply such reme- 
dies as to their wisdom shall seem meet. | 
Other abuses are noticed and properly reprobated by this writer; 
and among others, the profligacy which 1s constantly exhibited during — 
contested elections. | 


¢ 

‘3 

. 1 * 

enviable prerogatives of the crown. Besides, if a Jury be once ad. y ¢ 
y 
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‘¢ Tf any such members there are, who have obtained their scats in the 
Legislature, through the operation of perjury and bribery, and the conta. 
mination of morals and consequent debasement of their fellow-subjects, I 
have no hesitation in ascribing to them crimes, far more prejudicial and 
destructive to the welfare of the Country, than all the pilfering and 
swindling which infests the metropolis, however enormous in its extent,” 
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Pilfering aig’ Swindling are sometimes joined to perjury and bri- 
bery: but, unqu :stionably, some stop should be put to the horrible 
abuses which prevail at such elections; there. are many advocates for — 
popular eleetions, as they are called, but what good purpose they ai- — 
swer, we profess our inability to understand. They promote idleness, — 
drunkenness, and dissipation, But it would be a difficult matter to ~ 
discover any thing connected with civil liberty, in hatanguing a mob, ~ 
yn a character which the orator very well knows does not belong to any — 
individual among them ; for electors do nct mingle with the crowd. 
It would be a very ezsy matter so to regulate elections as to avoid all | 
public disturbances, as to facilitate the distinction between real, and — 
pretended freeholders ; and, consequently, so as to prevent the commis: “3 4 
sion of perjury, which is now most horribly prevalent.. , i Pei 
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' We have thus accompanied our author through most of his animad- 
> yetsions, and have delivered our sentiments on the different subjects 
" Which “he discusses without reserve. ‘They are subjects assuredly of 
 yery great importance ; and, as such, are deserving the most serious 
| consideration of every class of the community. His “ Observitions” 
S wecoveyed 1 in plain, but correct, language ; they proceed evidently from 

d heart, and a well- regulated mind; and the author has done his 
~ duty, and is entitled to great praise for directing the attention of the 
"public to them. 


p Te Lionel Register; or, a View of the History, Politics, and Lite- 
rature for fof] the Year 1801. New Series. 8vo. Pr. 1066, 
» Rivingtons , 1806. 


ope being the first volume of a New Series of this long established 

Work, the Editors have deemed it necessary to assign, in their 

: Ee the reasons which have imduced them to adopt this change in 
t system. 


nse In the year 1759 the publication of the Annual Register commenced, 
plan was so well formed, and so judiciously arranged, that, after 

» second volume, no alteration in the distribution of the matter was 
necessary, and the Work continued till the death of Mr. Dopstry 
_with undiminished reputation and success. In that period, however, 
, By events occurred which increased the bulk of the Volumes, and aug- 
ted the labour of preparing them: since that time the same causes 
rg rperated with still greater force. .The war which was carried on 

® When the first Volume of the Annual Register was produced, was de- 
_etbed, as ** peculiarly formed to interest curiosity, from the importance 

| of the events, the dignity of the persons concerned, the greatness of the 
- ietions performed, and the amazing revdlutions of fortune.” Such a 
ter might then be given of the seven years’ war ;, but those which 
e since demanded the care of the Editors, have, from the complication 
‘interests, variety of motives, and extent of operations, so far exceeded 
it contest, that the labour of detailing facts, and investigating causes, 
ois largely increased ; and delay and caution are rendered essentially neces- 
ty, from the great mass of discordant statements, and contradictory 
j- sumeénts which are produced by every event, and which render it so 
“ficult to discriminate and disclose thé real truth. In 1759, and for 
Many ensuing years, the debates in parliament formed no portiow of the 
y contained in the Angual Register. The proceedings in each 
s were not then, as they have since been, detailed in daily, and com- 
imperiodical, publications ; they were tardily and obscurely given, 
more frequentiy utterly withheld, and the public curiosity was not di- 
sted toward the transactions in Parliament, since no satisfac~ry infor- 
jon could rationally be expected. How much space is now occupied 
By the account of par Sismebtaey proceedings, a siight inspection of the 
Ble pees published in subsequent years will sufficiently shew, but it will 
Pp Hot b equally easy for the reader to estimate the pains and time which 
pe ee Moteumed in reducing these discussfons into order, in stating the ar- 
B | : MMents on each side with impartiality, and giving the sense and spirit ws 
‘ “* (ie 
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the most important debates, without entering into a tedious minuteness of 
detail, or perhaps into a disgusting series of repetitions, 

‘* The increasing labour of preparing the Annual! Register had. before 
the decease of Mr, Bovis. ry occasioned a considerable arrear in the publi, 
cation, and since that time, the efforts which the Editors have been able 
to make haye not been sufficient, till the present period, to surmount 
some obstacles which have so long prevented the continuation, Those 


impediments are now removed,‘and the Editors can with confidence pro. 


mise, that the Anuual Register, published by Messrs. Rivinerons, shall 
soon appear, a} early as is consistent with accuracy, and fidelity, and that 
nothing which care and labour, united with upright intentions, can effect, 
shall be wanting, on their parts, to gain for the future Volumes the same 
public patronege which distinguished this Work in its earlicr years. 

‘¢ Aglesire to regain a proper pesition with respect to time of publica. 
tion has been one of the motives for commencing a New senirs, but many 


other causes have concurred to influence that determination, The mea, 


sure is justified by precedent in the case of other Literary Journals and 
Memoirs, and appears.to haye in itself some peculiar advantages. There 
is always a time when periods are expected to terminate, and when un, 
dertakings, which are the same in substance, are to be renewed or sepa- 
rated by some imaginary boundary. In many minds the curiosity w pa 
is actively on the wing with respect to recent events, is perfectly quiescent 
with respect to those which are more remote; and.many persons would 
gladly commence a Work from a defined and not far distant period, who 
would shrink from the perusal and the purchase of Volumes accumulated 
for almost half a century. But to those with whom these reasons have 


less weight, it may be proper to announce that no innoyation is to be 


made in the long settled plan of the Work, and that.in the executien of 
the several departments of which it consists, the connexion between the 
past and the future will remain unbroken. 

¢¢ The period chosen for the commencement of this New Series is emi- 
nently fayourable. To the British Reader every thing it presents is new, 
The first year of a century; the moment when the British dominions res 
ceived a new constitutional form, and a new denomination; the. term 
when a ministry, which, for seventeen years, had guided the destinies 
of the country, was suddenly to be dissolved ; and the year when a Waly 
singwarly eventful, and never more so than in its last struggles, was.to subs 
side into peace: all these circumstances -censtitute in every sense a new 
Era, and render it peculiar! y fitting to the denomination of a new series 
in a pegiodical publication.”’ 


These. are very sufficient reasons ; and we haye no doubt that the 


Editors will continue so to conduct their work as to render it worthy 
Ahe protection which it has so long received. ‘The present volume ® 


written with their accustomed impartiality ; atid to this, for which they - 


have hitherto been so eminently distinguished, we tr ust they will rigid- 
ly adhere. We shall watch them closely, during the’ period which 
intervenes between their last volume, for 1793, and their present ve 
Jume, an important and most interesting g period, in all respects, but more 
especially ay to the state of Ireland; ‘they will not suspect us of being 


influenced by any other than the purest motives, in the exercise of such 
vigilance} 
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yigilance; we are never backwardin aseiguing due praise to their labours ; 
we know what those labours are, and we appreciate them. And it is 
pver nere’ gratifying to us, to bestow commendation than to inflict 
censure. Happily, with regard to the volume before us, we have no 


call whatever upon us for the (after, bat can bestow the former, hearti- 


and conscientiously. ‘The historical part of the volume is composed 
with great industry, application, and | imps rtiality ; ; and it includes a very 


t Interesting account, both of domestic and of foreign events ; the first 


comprehending ry the resignation of Mir. Pitt, and his political associates ; 
and the adiniiustration of. their successors; ut util the conclusion of the 

ace of «<imiens; and the last, a view of the internal state of France, 
the plots formed agaist the precious life of Buouaparte, aud the cele- 
brated Concordat ; a succinct but accurate detail of the military ope- 
sations of the Haglish and French m Egypt, until the final evacuation 
pf-that country by the last. 

On the motion of Mr. Grey (now Lord Howick) for the House to 
resolve itself into a committce upon the State of the Nation, which 
motion he thought justified by the circumstance of a recent change im 
the ministry : though, be it observed, all clamorous as he was, during 
the whole ‘of the two preceding administrations, he has never thought 

roper to bring forward such a motion since he has been in power him- 
self, though all the grounds which he then assigned have subsisted ina 
sill greater degree, “duriig the new administration, with others muck 


“Strong er than, any whicls ever subsisted before; on this motion, we 


pina r. Pitt, took occasion to state the chuse (or, rather one of the 
ges) potas had produced his own resignation and that of his col- 
Ss. 


sé On the «measure Which he had intended :to bring forward, he ob. 
hates, he was not anxious to have the question agitated at the moment; 
herdid net: think it could be done beneficially, either to.the public, or 
those who were the immediate objects of it; but whenever it was agitated, 
would give his full opinion on it. He disclaimed the term commonly i in 

> 'Cathofid Emancipation,” not thinking the situation of those per- 

fons such as that any rétief fron it could be so described; but he thought 

few Femaining benefits of which they hdd not yet participated, might 

y have been added to the many which had been so bounteously con. 

ftted°on them in the'course of the present reign. ‘These benefits, if they 


thal .gbtc before the union, would have been rash and destructive ; the 
“Measure alluded to, as a claim. of right;could not be maintained ;. and it 
“Pyonithe geound, of liberality alones and political expedience, (and in 


sense wisdom,.as connected with other measures) that h@fhould have 


g fase it desira® lc, adviseable, and important; but he we not have 


it foun, ded on, a nake “dl propasivion, to repeal any one thing which former 
Plc in fee expedient for the safety of the church and staté. He 

t forded. additional security to both. . Nothing favourable 
rae ai Huts could, however, proceed from a committee on the state 
thé natfow,’ aad therefore all that part of the moyer’s speech, which 

inded to ‘connédt such ‘4 committee with the condition of the Catholics in 
‘Plgndy although it wight serve the purpose of engaging men’s affections 
oe for 
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for 2 moment, had; in. reality, eo seénnexion with it: A committee 


could be productive of no explanation on this pomt; for a commitiee, op — 


even the Honse of Commons itself, could have no right to rece're that 
any man should state his reasons for resigning. Mr. Pitt then noticed the 


paper circulated in Lreland, observing, in the first place, that the word . 


used in it was fasuperable, and not innumerahle, and denying that it 
hrought the Sovercign’s name in question. . lt was a memorandum sentiz 


the name of a revered lord at the head of the executive government.of | 


freland; he felt it right, as a matter of public duty, to make a commani. 
cation to persons most immcdiately among the Catholics, to state the 
motives which led ta the late change, for the purpose of preventing any 
misrepresentation ow fhat subject, which might have added to the dangers 
which mevaced.the public tranquillity. It was Mr. Pitt's express desire, 
conveyed through’ Lord Castlereagh, that he should do so; they lost no 
time in making that representation and explanation of their motives; on 
the principle, that the attempt to realize their wishes at the time, would 
only be productive of public embarrassment. The representation was 
therefore made ; but with respect to the particular paper delivered, it 
was not previously concerted with himself how it should be penned, and 
therefore, for the particular phrases of it, he did not hold himself respon, 
sible. Atl the knowledge he derived or conveyed was founded on verbal 
interpretation. As to the tenor of the paper, the sentiments in it were 


conformable to those which he had already expressed, and slrould again ~ 


‘express. whenever he had occasion. This paper promising to promote the 
élaims of the Catholics by peateable means wis his only pledge, and he 
should give no other. ‘He denied that the persons retiring had so pledg 


themselves to the Catholics as to be obliged to resign ;‘ the Catholics never _ 


‘eonsidered themselves to have received such @ pledge, but they had ex. 
pectations, though perhaps less sanguine than his own. [Ilis opinion was 
in favour of the measure, when the question of the union was debated; 
such was still his opinion, and the reasons in favour of it did very much 
prepondecrate, though it was afterward given up on motives of ‘expe 
diency.” ' : }) Laval 


‘Here Mr. Pitt fully justified the assertion which we made.at:.the 
“period of his resignation, that no pledge whatever had been givemsto 
the Irish Romanists. We differed at that time from Mr. Pitt, .as well 
on the measure itself as on his resignation; and the. knowledge whigh 
we have since acquired, of the circumstances attending that transactiaa, 
have confirmed isin our opinion... Inhis reply to-Mr. Pitt, Me. Fox 
ridiculed the idea of the: existeuce of Jucobimism, reviled the wards 
sanjust, and imputed all the disasters: of our allies on thecontinent; to 


othe insolént tene which Lord Gren viLLEeE assumed to his favourite — 


«Buonaparté. » Alas’! tempora. mutantur, Lord Grenville, at a subse- 
“quent period, displayed a most Christian spirit, in refusing to join with 
‘his. old colleague ‘and patron (we use the word, however offensive tt 
‘qnay appear to the proud spirit of a Grenville !) Mr. Pitt, and in eagerly 
“coalescing with his old and inveterate enemy, Mr. Fox, humbly kissigg 
‘the tod which had so. often corrected im. His lordship, we fear, had 
‘fecéntly exchanged the study of political economy for.a struse calcular 
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of the comparative value oP agnuities for different lives; but, if, 
we ke not, he will find himself to have been a novice in the art 
thick be most prized, and will repent the day when he quitted Vattel 
mat for Price. We cannot, however, but congratulate his lordship upon 
> the’success of his efforts in acquiring that temper of mind which the 







rh display of so much charity bespezks; and, indeed, this is not the only 
a ~ instance in which he has returned good for evil; for his lordship, as 
‘of | we have learnt from himself, promoted the chief justice of the king’s 
nie . bench to a seat in the cabinet, in return for the severe chastisement 
the | which he received from that legal Vindex, in the discussions on the 


ny | treaty of Amiens ; a chastisement administered with all that delicacy, 


ets | difidence, and decorum, which so peculiarly mark the speeches aud 
re, | the educt of that vigilant guardian of the laws. 

no | . Mr. Windham, in one of the debates, in the spring of 1801, cau- 
on | ‘sone the House, with his usual vigilance, at that time, against the 
ld =f) humiliating language which was then holden by some on the subject of 
tr , 2 peace ; aftording a : salutary lesson to the new minister, who was either 
, 


too proud, or too weak, to profit by it. 


, & Mr. Windham offered some observations in the way of caution 
gainst notions which, he said, were not only expressed in the House, 
but industriously propagated elsewhere. If concessions wore to be made 
} on our part, were none to be expected from the enemy? He did not 
understand that sort of language, by which it was taken for granted that 
- gountries were to measure their treaties by the way in which their posses- 
sions had been obtained. He knew of no principles to direct the demands 
| oacountry in making peace, but those of prudenee, and the probabili- 
| ty of what it was likely to obiain. Why should the immense accession 
of French power become a reason for augmenting that very power by 
| fresh concessions on our part? ‘The argument went to the very reverse ; 
| and in proportion to. the vast addition to the power and territories of 
France, this country was bound to endeavour to maintain a balance, by 
relaining every thing we could for ourselves and our allies: some sort of 
balance he considered absolutely necessary for the safety of this country 
} and of Europe against that over-growa power. -He considered it of im- 
portance, that the sentiments of the country on this pomt should not he 
_ Mis-stated, more especially, as great events might take place before Par- 
~ Tiament was called together again.” 


We trust that Mr. Windham, now that he has a voice in the cabinet 
again, will not lose sight of these principles, or of these sentiments. 
pi is truly curious to read the debates of this period, and to ebserve the 
eee with which, not only the ministers of the day, but all their 

idecessors, were attacked by those very men who have since joined 

m both, and who now hold a totally different language! If these 
, te are not aware how much. public confidence has been shaken of 

> tte,sand public and political morals annihitated, by such conduct, they 
Eo be woefully ignorant of the state of the publie mind! 

» proceedings of the French government during this period are 
| wrced with a masterly hand. ‘The following picture of ‘the state of 
France 
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France at the commencement of the year 1801, is correctly and ably, 
drawn. . 


‘<¢ The republic, eminent in military fame, strong in dominion, and for. 
midable in oppressive alliances, .yet exhibited in its interior the weakness 
produced by a protracted struggle, carried on by means unknown in the 
history of civilized man, and atiended with the subversion of every law, 
humanand divine, which had been used to curb licentious passion, and 
supply an interna! monitor to regulate the conduct of man under circum. 
stances which human laws cannot reach. As the government grew. | 
stronger, and less dependent on popular opinion, every appearance of J 
that liberty and equality which had been so fatally abused, became sup. . 
pressed, and every appea! to those principles, disregarded or punished, 
France so lately the theatre, on which, for the sake of freedom, so many 
violent declamations had been pronounced, and $o many sanguinary tra. 
gedies exhibited, now saw all those lofty pretences trampled under foot; 
regulations in law, religion, and civil polity just beginning, as if no di, 
vine or human reguiation had been hitherto known, with the additional 
mortification that all which was considered arbitrary, tyrannical, and ab. le 
surd in the cld system was imitated, restored or exceeded, and every p 
thing in it which had been grand, benevelent, and dignified, was absolute. | ¢! 
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Jy suppressed. ! 
‘* Measures of severe regulation, calculated to revive under another 











form, the system of terror which disfigured France in the days of Robe. g 
spierre, were resortéd to in consequence of the attempt to destroy the First ‘ 
Consul by means of the machine termed infernale, and of another plot b 
\ said to have been formed in the preceding month of October for his assas- ¥ 
| sination with a poniard. ‘he persons accused of this last offence were 
I Dominic Demerville) Joseph Ceracchi, Joseph Arena, a Corsican, Jate i 


memberrof the Council of Five Hundred, John Francis Baptist Topino 
Lebrun, historical painter, Joseph Diana, Magdalen Charlotte Cladine 
Hh Fumey, Arman Deiteg, and Dennis Lavigne. ‘Their trial took place 
H (January 7,} before the ordinary court, called the crimina} tribunal for 
! the department of the Seine, aad preceeded with all due formalities, The 
principal witnesses for the prosecution were one Harel, a captain, and 
the celebrated Barrere. Harel deposed that Demerville, one of the cul 
prits; had disclosed to him projects for subverting the governmert, and 
| assassinating the First Consul at one of the public places in Paris, named 
14 to him divers individuals, as directors of the plot, and requested himto | 
i purchase arms, aud procure the assistance of four resolute feliows. ‘ 
Alarmed at this communication, Harel said he had reported it to Ley 
febvre, commissary at war, who had given notice to the minister of the 9° 
i police. Harel continued to receive money from the conspirators, with 7 
! which he purchased pistols, daggers, and other arms, part of which he 
i gave to them, and the other part to Lefebvre. The 10th of October bemg 7 
} fixed for the execution of the plot, the conspirators went to the Opera, a8 9 
‘H did the witness with four men well armed. Diana was taken up, because 7 
he was seated in a box opposite to Buonaparté, and Ceracchi walkingim 9 
i the avenues, was arrested before he had time to ge for his arms, ‘The | 
| officers of police immediately proceeded to the:house of Demerville, where 
several individuals were secured, and he himself, mot being ee at 
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ome, surrendered the next day but one. On examination before the 





iy | minister of police, Ceragchi and Demerville confessed their guilt, and im- 
; peached Arena, who they declared had furnished them with money. 
re — Barrere supported the proof against Demerville by stating, that on the 
$$ yOth-of October, he had dissuaded the withess from going to the Opera, 
he § lest, as he said, there should be a tumult, which would interrupt the 
Ww, 4 performance. 
nd « The accused defended themsélves with equal spirit and ability, ex- 
Ms posing many absurdities in the charge; their confession, tliey insisted, had 
; > been extorted by violence, and under threats of being immediately shot, 
of # and had been formally and publicly retracted the moment they had an 
Pp» | opportunity of recording their declaration in safety. Harel, they said, 
od, yas himself frequently in the habit of venting those threats and impreca- 
ny | tions against the First Consul, which he had falsely and basely charged 
as ‘onthem. ‘They produced also many witnesses to their character, among 
rt 5 whom was, David, the painter. ‘Their counsel, named Dommanget and 
di. Guichard, acted with becoming boldness, claiming from the court the ob. 
nal servance of the rules of law, the violation of which would place it ona 
ib. Jevel with the revolutionary tribunal; but this languege was strongly re- 
ry prehended, and the advocates threatened with punishment unless they 
te. | changed their style; the court would not suiter any reflections either on 
_} the magistrates at the head of the police, or any of their subalfern agents. 
her The jury found’ Demerville, Ce:acchi, Arena, and’’Topino Le Brun, 
be. guilty; Diana, Fumey, Daiteg, and Lavigne, were declared not guilty, 
irst gnd discharged. ‘Those who were convicted appealed to the proper court, 
lot but the judgment against them was confirmed, (January 20,) and they 
as were shot on the Place de la Gréve. 
ere 6 § = Before this process began, the attempt'to destroy Buonaparté by the 
ate infernule had been made, and the occasion was considered favourable for 
ino ‘expelling from France a great number of pe:sons, whose stabborn hosti- 
ine lity to every species of rnie rendered them dangerous to every power, and 
ace forgiving to government as much additional strength as despotism itsélf 
for § ould require. The triat above described could not be prevented from 
he taking place, but it was determined that should be the last opportunity 
and. afforded to prisoners of making their defence interesting to the people} or 


tule | Wangerous to the projects of goverament. - Fight days after (January },) 


and »theexplosion of the machine intended to kill the First Consul, Fouché, 
ned the minister of general police, so dreadfully celebrated in the annals of 
1to | the Revolution, presented to the Consuls a report on the subject, affirm. 


ws. | ign the first place, that those who made the attempt could be consider- 
Ley | @donly as enemies of the human race. These were not the sort of crimi- 
the 9° nals against whom Jaw and its forms were instituted; they did not confine 


vith. § themselves to menace a few persons, and some portions of property ; 
phe § they were enemies of all France, threatening every moment to deliver up 
sing  etery Frenchman to the furies of anarchy. ‘These men, it was said, were 


548 | fewin wumber, but their offences were inuumerahte. ‘They had been 
use equally ready tv attack the national convention, and every other govern- 
pin § Ment, but iinding themselves equally objects of contempt and aversion 
The § Wider the present system, which was fenced round by public confidenee, 
ere = And strencthened by popular affection, they had changed their tactics, 
» a& =F and relied on assassination, hoping to avail themsclves of the stupor and 
me, | 0nlusion which would be produced by the death of the First Consul. The 
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men whom the police had detected were not all taken with poniards jg 
their hand, but they were all universally known to be capable of whettj 


and of using them. It was not now required to punish the past, but to | 


secure social order. 
*¢ On these loose allegations, supported only by the declamat 


‘riods of Fouché, the government was required to vote that 133 persons 


should be placed under a watchful inspection in places out of the Euro. 
pean territory of the republic. This tremendous law, which convitted 
and punished so many individuals without a charge, and without a hear. 
ing, passed the council of state without difficulty (January 4) ; it was, 


with equal facility, adopted by the conservative senate, sanctioned by the 


consuls, and carried iuto immediate effect. In looking over the list of 


victims we sce only the names of regicides, septemberizers, and others’6f 


the most atrocious description ; but liberty is never more endangered than 


when government begins to practise tyranny on notorious criminals. ‘fh 
their favour no voice is raised ; and the public, rejoicing too inconsidef. 


ately in an event which seems propitious to the general cause of justicé, 


sanctions a precedent, by which virtue and patriotism may be sacrificed’at | 


pleasure, and despotism established on an immoveable basis.” 


This horrible law was followed by another equally detestable, for the | 


establishment of special criminal tribunals. | 


‘4¢ This most odious and oppressive law, which annihilated every ap. 
pearance of liberty, did not pass both branches of the legislature withso 


‘much facility as that required by Fouché. In the tribunate, (Jan. 19,) 


the report of the committee, to whom it was referred, was brcught up.-by 
Duveyrier, and was calculated to gloss over the deformities of the pro. 


posed statute, but it was discussed during ten days (Jan. 25—Feb.4,) | 
with uncommon animation. Isnard, a strenuous adherent of Brissot; fF 


Daunou, the author of the existing constitution, and several others, ‘were 
heard.in opposition to the law in general, and to many of its express pro. 


visions; on the other side were Jcan de Brie, Perrault, and many'mer, § 
who claimed confidence in government, and insisted that the state of the F 
republic rendered the law indispensable. No less than nincteen oratons: & 


on each side entered their names as intending to speak, but many of. them 
could not obtain a hearing. The opponents of the measure were assailet 
with abuse, and intimidated by threats; several amendments were mate 


during the discussion, and at last the numbers in favour of the project 


were only 49 to 41.” | r 
Our readers cannot have forgotten, that Jean de Brie, one of the 


most strenuous supporters of this law, was the sanguinary wretch who 


‘proposed to the National Convention the establishment of a corps.of 


regicides ; a fellow always ready to promote scenes of bleod and slaughter. F 
The whole business of the Concordat is explained and discussed with i 
great perspicuity and fairness. ‘This discussion is followed by these just 


and apposite reflections : ; 

“¢ With respect to the government.of I’rance, or at least the chief of 
that government, it was. not supposed to be connected with any religious 
motive, but viewed merely in the light of a political expedient. ‘The whole 


life of Buonaparié was so replete with acts and expressions which proved § 


an utier contempt forall religion, and an utter disregard to all those ar 
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© fons which religion tends to impose and enforce, thai no one believed . im 


| his. conversion to Christianity, more than in his sincere adoption, in 1798, 


of the religion of Mahomet. Both were professed for political purposes, 


' and the present profession excjted neither wonder nor curiosity, except as 
‘} tits probable influence on the people of France. ‘That the gr¢at majo- 


fity.of the nation was attached to the faith of their fore-fathers was not 
pitted, and therefore the re-establishment ef the rights ef public wor 
could not fail of producing an extensive passer eiféct.. Even many 
at the pretended philosophical party, who warred against alt religions, 
not displeased to see an establishment revived which promised some 

pite from the violences which had so long convulsed the nation, for 
want of some fixed points to which popular opinion might be directed. 
| But 4 those friends of religion, who reilected deeply, were not pleased to 
$0) it rendered thus completely a mere engine of state, degraded in the 
sons of its most respectable professors, and insulted in the very me- 
D of pretended patronage. It was not without indignation that they 
el the establishment of ferms of instruction for youth, even after 
date of the Concordat, in which religion was not even mentioned, and 






at ~'g chapel, that of the invalids, which had been solemnly dedicated te 


_ Ghristianity, converted into a Temple of Mars, and the conversion rati- 
“fed by the First Consul, who placed the image ef that Pagan deity on 
‘thespot which had been occupied by the Christian symbol of redemption. 


These and many other recent acts of government, as well as the whole 


“tenor of the Concordat, the manner of forcing the Pope to acquiesce, and 
the conduct he was aiterward obliged to adept, all proved that the Ca- 


 tholic religion was merely to be suffered, bit not honoured ; employed 
} wan engine of state, but allowed ueither dignity, respect, nor security. 


je who expressed their sentiments with the greatest freedom, com- 
i the Concordat to a plaister, which would patch up the Catholic re- 
igion, and cnable it to exist a litthe longer. 

, & On the other hand, some furions enemics of al!l-cstablishment, and 





4 ll public worship, represented to Buonaparté that he was duped im per- 


J] bitting its reintrodiiction, and those who had influencd him were leading, 

Cone To these obserVations the First Consul only replied, by 
¢ if they considered as nothing the advantage of a sct of bishops en- 
y created by him, and of churches, where prayéers must be continu- 
“Bly offered up for him, and for the republic 2?” 


We have adduced sufficient specimens of this book to ¢onvince our 
5 ers, that our Opinion of it is founded in justice, The Miscellaneous 
jof the volume aré compiled and selected with judgment. And, 
+ ithe end, is an able Review of Two Books; Dr. White’s Aizyptiaca, 
| ad Dodd’s Milton. We must repeat, that this part of the Register 
og €ither to Ne omitted or extended. 
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The Pictontan Prosecution. 


1 Colone Fullarton’s Statement, Letters, and Documents, respect 
ig oie Affairs o ig Trinidad. 

& Colon el Picton’s Letter to Lord Hobart. - 

# Colonel Fullarton’s Refutation of Colonel Picton’s Letter. 
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43 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


4. Evidence taken at Port of Spain, in thé Case of Louisa Caldepoy, 
5. Lixtracts from the Minutes of the Council of Trinidad. as) ae 
6. Lieutenant Colonel Draper's Address to the British Public: 

“9. Colonel Fullarton’s Address to the Ulectors of Westminster, ine 

taining the Grounds of his Charges, in a condensed Kop 

against Sir Samuel Hood; as an improper Person to represent 
that City. Folio. Pr. 5. Price Que Shilling!!! J, Muiray, 

-Poland-Street. 1806. bee 


(Concluded from Vol. XXV. P. 201.) 


WV E purposely postponed our Concludmg comments on this’ stran 
prosecution, in the hope that it would be speedily brought 
close. Nor have we been deceived in our hopes. For the ony 
om 


t 


Council have at length made then report to lis Majesty, by wh 
has been approved. ‘This report;*we are happy to say, at once 
firms and justifies the opinion which we have invariably entertained any 
pronounced. The substance of the report is, that there were) 
grounds whatever for further proceedimgs on any of the numerous 
charges brought forward by Mr. Fullarton against Colonel Picton, 
When we recollected that three years had elapsed since these charges 
were first submitted to the Privy Council ; that they were pursued under 
three successive. administrations ; that they had, of course, undergone 
the fullest and most rigid vestigation; and that ihe late sittmgs*wete 
attended by the diiferent members who had marked the whole progress 
of the business; we could not, we confess, but feel for the deep hewl: 
liation of the rash accuser, who had thus beefi foiled in every attenipt, 
and who had reaped nothing but defeat and disappointment from 
strenuous and unexampled efforts im the cause of virtue, Justice, @ 
truth! We-conceived, indeed, that he wou!d instantly retire iréii 
ublic notice; take shelter in his native mountains, aud hide’ his te 
minished head in shame and sorrow. Adas! we knew little of the mai; 
and but ill estimated the nature and extent of his, more than national, 
perseverance! No sooner was the decision of the council conveyed, 


‘ 


the public, through the mediuin of the papers, which have been’ most 


scandalously true to the cause of Mr. Vullarton, than the vigilaut eye 
of that arch-accuser (there are some passions, ’tis known, which nevet 
sleep,) viewed it with one of those furious looks, which Locke rel 
‘are able to discompose most men,” and iimmediatcly sent the follow- 


_ Ing answer; of which, either froin the blunder of the printer, or from 


the rage of the writer, nothing but the malignity is perfectly intel- 
ligible. a 


<< Weare authorized and requested to state, that if the contents of the 


preceding paragraph (announcing the decision of the council) are sant 


» tioned by, official authority the most authentic proofs will he submitted to 
the public, specifying the real grounds of the charges preferred agains 


Colonel Picton, upon such of which as are of a capital nature, te 
Lords of the Council have sat upwards of three years, and whieh haye 
occupied the unremitting attention of three succeeding administrations 
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The Pictonian Prosecution. 49 


if any thing that came from thé pen of Mr, Fullarton .could.sur- 
rise us, and we must take it for granted that this notable paragraph 
came from his pen, since none else could speak with authority. on 
such a subject, our astonishment on the perusal of it would have ex- 
eeeded all bounds. But though it failed to raise astonishment im our 
minds, it certainly excited other, sentiments of a nature equally marked, 


and as far. removed from approbation as truth is from falsehood, or 


girtue from dishonour. May it not be supposed, that as the read 
nds of these charges are now promised to the public by the person 
‘who preferred them three years ago, the. grounds which he has al- 
yeady assigned in his different publications are not the real grounds? 
The language Warrants ‘no other constr uction ; yet we cannot suppose 
that so-caxtious an accuser meant to make so fatal a concession. Proofs 
y substantrate, but cannot specify grounds of accusation; but ‘tis not 
ie trifling warfare of words that we proposed to engage with Mr. 
Bisrton ; indeed to such a contest there would be no end; for so 
wwigar aud clumsy a penman is he, that every new paragraph of his 
composition w ould afford a new cause for prolonging it. It is not his 
words then, but his principles, his averments, his acts, which first ex- 
torted and have since commanded our attention. We will appeal to 
the public, and with confidence too, if ever @ ‘Proceeding SO shighly 






te against Rother, as this of Mr. Fullarton. ‘l'reating with es oa the 
duis § decision of that court which had legal cognizance of the cause, and 








Which had devoted to, the investigation of it so much time and so much 
labour ; and behaving with cared disrespect to his sovereign who 
had, jn the most unequivocal terms, expressed his royal approbation ef 
uch decision; Mr. Fullarton leaves not the destined victim of his 


$e —-@imity there, but resolves to appeal from the honowable sentence -of 


| 


atel- 
f the | 


dito 








aequittal to—a higher court?—No—but to the peopfe! What, let us 
‘ask, would the public think of a man, who, after having preferred a 
bil of indictment avainst another for murder or for treason, and after 
such bill had been ‘thrown out by the grand jury, should appéal from 
Judgme nt to the people, and publish his own ex- parte statement 
“ hhaets 3 ? Would they impute his conduct to a regard for Justice? or, 
* Would they not rather be led to suspect, from such persevering eninity, 
that 3 it proceeded from revenge, founded on some base and selfish mo- 
* tes? If in such a case they would draw such an inference, and it 
Would be strange, indeed, if th ey did not, what favourable conclusion 


_ fan even distorted candour itseli draw from this proceeding of Mr. 


Fallarton : ? Far be it from us, im thus arguing from cases of a nature 
i some respects similar, to extend the analogy to the motives imputed 
‘tothe accuser. Mr. F’. must be incapable of harbourmg any such 


gist Motive; fe is all truth, ail honour, and all virtue; and to his insatiate 
the 
have 


3,” 





- thirst for justice alone must be imputed his care to proclaim Colonel 
icton ‘to’ the world, while the charges were in a course of investiga- 
» iow by the Council, “ The most atrocious malefactor who ever dis- 
NO. CIII. VOL. XXVI. rE: graced 
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graced the; English name and character.” Tis true, the council have 
—— to differ.in opinion from this impartial judge, and have even 
ad ‘the temerity, to acquit “ this atrocious malefactor!” Hine ille 


lacryme?"We shall now direct our attention to Lieutenant-Colone 


Draper's Address; ‘our notice of which, m our Review for November 
Jast; Was limited to the “ Advertisement.” It opens with this spirited 
exordium. . | 

os mh eae my address to the People of England with this short but 


strong declaration, that if there be one respectable or honowrabdle man in 


the kingdom, who will convict me of having wilfully misrepresented, 
nay I will go further, of having exaggerated, or extenuated any of the 
facts which | shall think it my duty to bring forward in the following 


statement, I do here solemn}y pledge myse‘f publicly to acknowledge my 


mistake, and to make atonement for my error, by a full and unequivocal 
recantation. 

“¢ To persons of any other class, or character, I have resolutely de. 
termined never to make the smallest reply; and as to those who ma 


choose to come forward in the way of anonymous defenders, I shall make. | 


this observation, which I hope they will bear in mind, and not lose sight 


of, that as I never shall state any important fact on my own authority, nor 


adduce any remark in which | shall not be supported by evidence of un 
questioned integrity, I shall therefore take ne notice whatever of any 
replies or observations, however daring, however plausible, or however 
Igenious, that do not come fortified by evidence and authorities of equal 
respectability to those which I shall myself adduce. It was my original 
intention to have confined, as it was my right so to do, this privilege to 
those only, who, like myself, aflix their names to their publications. But 


with a confidence of the strength, the rectitude, and honour of the cause 7 


which I take up my fecble pen to defend, conscious of my perfect know. 


ledge. of that case, I here enlarge the limits of the privilege, and Ire 7 


assert, that if any anonymous person chooses to enter the lists, and for 
tifies his assertions by evidence and authorities of equal respectability to 
those which I shall adduce, I here engage to answer him. But inno 
other case shall I ever write a single line, or take the smallest notice of 
what may be printed, or published.” 


-20"This spirited writer next apologizes for any inaccuracies of language — 
which may be visible im his address, on the ground that a military life 


% little favourable to literary pursuits. Without examining the justice of 


the excuse, we must acknowledge that there was not the smallest occa- 


sion for it, as the production is one of which the most polished scholar 
‘of the age would have no reason to be ashamed. 


In our former remarks upon these publications*, we took some 7 


‘notice of Mr. Fullarton’s flat contradiction of a statement by Colonel 


Picton, of certain observations made by Sir Samuel Hood, on Mr. F6 | 
conduct, on the 24th of March, 1803. Adverting to this transaction § 


Lieut.-Colonel Draper observes : 


« Although not indispensable to my immediate purpose, yet for the 


a! © is 


_— 





* See Anti-Jacosin Review, Vol. xxv. P. 180. a 
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The Pictonian Prosecution. 51 


eof truth, and of contradicting a repor* which has also been circulated 
fh gréat industry, that Commodore Sir Samuel Hood'joined Mr. Fol- 
min his charge against Colonel Picton, I give, from Colonel Picton’s 
er ‘Lord Hobart, a copy of the Commedore’s address'to Mr. Ful- 
Hon'in Council, on the very day when he presented the charges. ‘This 
gddvess ‘Was taken’ down by ‘‘olonel Picton, and printed in his letter, dated 
Novi804; a copy of which was immediately transmitted to Sir Samuel, 
then on his station at Barbadoes. He has been in this country for some 
months; and although Mr. Fullarton has had the hardihood to assert that 
| itwas.not spoken by him, I do now assert, from authority, that such 
| assertion is false.”’ : 
_ What credit can be given to Mr. Fullarton’s assertions after this? 
- Theanthor investigates, with almost legai precision, and with more 










than legal ability, the charge preferred aguinst Colonel Picton for the 


' thtflire of Louisa Calderon. He prefaces this investigation with the 
geyns strong and eloquent remarks: 
te 


“The motives which induced Mr. Fullarton, at 86 early a period of 
sojourn in the country, to advance a charge of this complicatc. na- 
, aud so entirely contrary to the opinion and belief of his colleague 
Samuel Hood, I have not taken upon myself to investigate. Itis, 

however, neither unreasonable nor unfair to conclude, that when, ac- 

ording to his own declarations, he received no instructions to examine 
intothe previous government, and that when such an attempt was made 
. mm, it. was publicly, forcibly, and with the utmost earnestness on the 

artof his colleague, not only deprecated, but utterly decried and dis- 
_ gedited, and his veracity at the same time in other concerns impeached 
wad Maintained before his Majesty’s council of the island, aud where that 









hment was swpported and sustained by all the members of that 


“touncil but one; I say, in these circumstances, it is neither unreasonable 
—Ronunfair to conclude, that Mr. Fullarton’s motives, in taking’ up this 
sness, were not the result of a feeling or sense of public duty, nor in 
leience to the requisition of public instructions. 
og. But if I cannot give him much credit in this respect, I shall not be 
; deficient in acknowledging, that the taste, (if I may so’ pervert the real 
_ Meaning of the word,) which he has shown in the selection of ‘his charge, 
argues an acuteness of discrimination, which, when we consider the na- 






/ q GiOof the work he meditated, proves his ability in the way of crimina- 


life i Hon, Excelence in any line should never pass unnoticed. . Between him 
2 of ‘who: most exalts, and him who most debases his nature, there is but the 


Cae 
lar 


me 7 
nel 
} Mr. Fullarton knew the temper of the happy country from which he 
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| Moralidifierence of right and of wrong.. The wicked ingenuity of the act 
" bpwhich that difference is contrasted may still be a subject of admiration, 
‘tid the man may be handed down to posterity an object of universal 
} 8etror and execration, while the record of his villainy yet remains a black, 
) Put extraordinary instance of perverted talents, and distorted genius, 


» me; he participated in accusations which not long since had hunted 
down, by hue and cry of unpopularity, the reputation and fortune of a 
1 man, whom the highest and most honoured branch of the legislature at 
| Hogth pronounced innocent and guiltl-3. He well knew the feelings of 
) the people of England, and with what facility and sugcegs every impostor 
ti E2 | a before 





























































































52 - ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


before him had roused those feelings, which, according to their direction, | tha 
cast. so mutch honour or so much disgrace on the national character, | for 
, Happy, too happy, I conclude,. did he feel himself, when he was able, | by 
with an air‘of great-philanthropy and plausibility, to offer to the publieg | pila 
new ‘victim for popular indignation. Religion had lost its hypocriticg | ct 
cowl—Mahomet had Jong since monopolized.ail this trade. Patriotigm |“ 
hadexpended its masks—Wilkes is no more—the I‘rench Revolutionis | s¥° 
passed, and the civil and political liberty of England, disjointed by the | Jat 
shock, wanted the cement and fiery infusion of an inhabitant of a ney | st 
and ‘tropical region to support its weakness, and to renew its expiring gul 
strength. Louisa Calderon was to be brought from another world, and | 20 
an hypocritical mulatta prostitute, a self-convicted robber, introduce | 2! 
into Westmiuster-hall, and associated with Hampden, and with Sydney, | Pe 
to the edification and instructiou of the present and succeeding genera | OF, 
tions. Why, alas! should this noble, genergus, and high-minded feeling, | fee 
thé peculiar ‘boast and glory of the Enalis nation, be pervertedeto the | ™ 
basest and most degrading purposes? Why should every mountcbank in | 
politics, every bankrupt in fortune and in honour, be capable of leading | 18 
this charitable and magnanimous people astray, and of turning their feel. 
ing hearts and reflecting minds to the furtherance of their own base aud | 
wicked designs? ‘hat this has actually been the case in the business of 
Mademoiselie Calderon, 1 have no difliculty in saying that 1 shall beable 
most satisfactorily to prove; I feel quite confident in asserting, that] 
shall inthis letter place beyond all doubt or contradiction, that so far 
from any violation being offered to the laws which Colonel Picton was | sug 
directed to administer, so far from any tyranny, oppression, or ill treat. 
ment being exercised against Mademoiselle Calderon, the most minute | yy 
and scrupulous observance’ of the most minute and scrupulous forms of 
that law was rigidly adhered to throughout: that in every connexion and 
relation in which it can be viewed, it will be pronounced according to the 
Jaws of the tribunal under which she was born, and under which the 
hahits of her mind and feelings took their rise, a fair, impartial, just, and 
honourable trial.” P 


The author then proceeds to state the circumstances of the case, on 
which we commented pretty much at length, in ow: Number for May 
last... He next defines the powers of the judges of Trimdad, previous 
to the conquest by the English, and’at a time when the laws were i 
full force ; and then quotes the instructions given to Colonel Picton, 
which vested in him the supreme authority, as formerly exercised by 
the Royal Audience of Caraccas. Lieutenant-Colonel Draper pro 
ceeds, in the regular course: of this disquisition, to show what were the 
laws in force in Trinidad ; a‘ poiiit of essentiul importance in the dit 
cussion,ef the quéstiow;-relating to the fitile mulatia prostitute. We 
beg Mr. Fullarton’s pardon, the Jiti/e persecuted innocent, Mi 
Louisa Calderon. : 


© These material points being settled, the next question is, what was 
the criminal law that subsisted in Trinidad, previous to the sutrender of 
that’island ? - It is ascertained, tat there existed but two codes of Spanish 


law relative to the Spanish colonies; or, to express myself more ee 
¢ 29) ° . tha 
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that in aid of the old. Spanish or Castilian law, a compendious code was 
formed for the use and government of the Spanish West India:colonies, 
hig Catholic.Majesty, Charles Ll, in the year-168b, called,: ‘¢ Reco- 
pilacion de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias, Mandada imprimir y publix 
car par Ja Majestad del Rey, Carlos 11, 1681.” : 
_ & This code, or compilation, did precisely what a code framed under 
such circumstances should do; that is, it enacted all such laws and:regns 
lations as. were. thought snitable, and best adapted to the local cirowme 
‘sfances and particular situation of the countries they were designed to res 
guiate or govern: but emanating as it did from the parent state; it was 
not necessary that a code of laws differing wholly, essentially, and entirely 
in its princeples, should be framed for these colonies, This would be.a 
iece of wild nonsense or madness that.might have suited the Abbé Sieyes, 
or the revolutionisis of New France, but certainly did not agree with the 


demper and disposition of the Monarch of Old Spain in the year 1681, 
‘and accordingly we find in the outset, in the royal preface to vol. I. p. 4, 


or declaratory Jaw signed by the king, that it simply and clearly declares 
jts object, and the limits of that object; it says, 


Recopilacion de las Leyes de las Indias Carlos Il, 1681. 

“ Ley que declara la autoridad que han detener las leyes de esta Reco- 
pilacion. . 
“¢ Que las Indias sean Gobernadas solamente por las Leyes de 
esta Recopilacion, guardando, en defecto de Ellas, lo ordinado ‘por Ley 
% Titulo 1°. Libro secundo dé esta Recopilacion.”’ ys 


“Which Extract translated runs thus, 


The Indies are to be governed by the laws contained in this Recopi- 
lacion, having recourse, where thev are silent or defective, to what is 
ordered by the 2d law, Ist title, and 2d book of this Recopilacion.” 

* This second law alluded to is as follows: 

Ley 2. Titulo 1%. Libro 2°. 

* Que se guarden las Leyes de Castilia en lo que no, estuviere decidido 
por las Leyes de las Indias. 

*, Ordinamos y Mandamos que en todos los casos, negocios, y Pleytos, 
en que no estuviere decidido ni declarado lo que se debe proveer por las 
Leyes de esta Recopilacion, o por Cedulas, Previsiones o Ordinanzas da- 
flas, y no reyocadas para las Indias, y las que por nuestra Orden. se des- 


_ pacharen, se guarden las Leyes de nuestro Reyno de Castilia, conferme 
ala Ley de ‘Toro, asi en quanto a la substancia, reselucion, y derision 
vflelos Casos, Negocios y Pleytos, como a la forma y Orden de substan, 
 gias.”” ' 


TRANSLATED, 

_ The Laws of Castile are to be observed in af cases not determined 
by the laws of the Indies. Laie 
*¢ In all cases, ‘affairs, and causes, the determination and judgment of 
Which cannot be found in the laws of the Recopilacion, or in the Cedulas, 
Diplomas, or Ordinances given for the Indies and not repealed, and those 
we may herdafter dispatch, we do order and command that the laws of 
pur Realms of Custile be adhered to, conformably to a law of Toro, for 
the substance, resolution, and decision of affairs and causes, as well.as 
the form and order of the proceedings.” ; 
. ‘ Again, 
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Again, in Book 2. ‘Title 2. Law 13... 
oo, > Ley 13. ‘Titulo 2, Libro 2.: ce: Oe 
- $§Que.Jas Leyes que se hizieren para las Indias sean lo mas ‘tonf. 
ne ser pudiere a las de estos Reynas.”’ ch Wi 
TRANSLATED. - ‘5 
 ‘**That.the laws to be-made for the government ef the Indies be as con, 
formable.as possible to those of these kingdoms.”’ ) 


Libro 2. Titulo 15, Ley 17. 

In Book 2. Title 15. Law 17. 

£¢ Que en las Audiencias de las Indias-se guarden las Ceremonias de Jay 
Chancillerias de estos Reynos de Castilia, en lo que no estuviere especial, 
‘mente determinado.”’ 
sty ? TRANSLATED. 


¢ 


<¢ "Phat the Audiences of the Indies conform to the ceremonies observed 


by the’ Chanceries of these our kingdoms of Castile, or whatever t3 ng 
especially determined by the Recopilacion.” 


Libro 2. Titulo 15. Ley 66. 
Book 2. Title 16. Law 66. 

‘¢ Marndamos a Jas Audiencias que en el conocimiento de los negociosy 
pleytos, civiles y criminales guarden las leyes de estos nuestros reynos de 
Castilia en los casos que por las de este libro no huviessémos dado especial 
determination, y provean de forma que los delitos no queden sin castigg 
dentro y fuera de las cinco leguas.” 

TRANSLATED. 

*¢ It is our commands that the Andiences, in the cognizance they take 
Of all affairs and causes, civil and criminal, conform to the laws of these 
‘our kingdoms of Castile, and whatever is not specially determined by the 
laws of this book, and they are to take care that crimes do not go un 
punished within their jurisdictions.” 


Libro 7. Titulo 8. Ley 3. de la Recopilacion de Indias, | 
Book 7. Title 8. Law 3. of the Recopilacion of the Indies. 

*¢ Somos informados que en las Indias hay muchos ‘Testigos falsos, que 
Por mui poco interes se perjuran en los Pleytos y Negocios que se ofte, 
cen, y con facilidad los hallan quartosse quicren aprovechar de sub, depo, 
siciones:—y porque este delito es grande ofensa de Dios nuestro Senor, y 
nuestra,’y perjuicio de las partes, Mandamos a las Audiencias y'J usticias que 
con mui particular atencion provean averiguar los que cometen este delito, 
castigando con todo rigor a los Delinquentes conforme a las Leyes de nu 
estros Reynos de Castilia pues tanto importa de Servicio de Dios y Exects 
cion de Justicia.” 

TRANSLATED. 
‘¢ We are informed, that in the Indies there are many false witnesses, 


who for trifling reward perjure themselves in the suits and processes which F 


offer, and that they are easily procured by those who are desirous of be- 


es 


aa cea 





nefiting by these depositions; and because this crime is a great offence ~ 


against God and ourselves, and of great injury to the parties, we order 


all Audiences, Justices, &c, that they search out and discover those who % 


tommit this crime,. punishing with every degree of rigour the delinquents, 
‘conformable to the laws of our kingdoms of Castile; it being important 
to the service of God and the execution of justice.” 
ails 
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The Pictonian Prosecution. a5 


« Let us now state the Jaws of the kingdom of Castile, as far as they 
relate to the subject of my Address, I mean that of picket or torture. 
“* Recopilacion de las Leyes de estos Re: ynos heclus pormandado de Sa 


Majestad Catolica Don Philipo 2° nuestro senor, Madrid 158 t2 Libro 2° 
Titulo 7. Ley 13. 

« Recopilacton of the Laws of these Kingdoms, (or of. Castile, ) made 
by order of His Catholic Majesty, Philip Ui. Madrid 158i. Book 2. 


Title 7. Law 13. 


¢ Que les Alcaldes no condenar a question de tormento sin preceder 

sentencia; y alos hidalgos jos guarden sus privilegios, y sin embargo de 
qualquier costumbre o estilo guarden lo que es derecho en esto. 

‘¢ Porque somos informados que los Alcaldes quando mandan poner 
a question de tormento, no dan sentencia ni la firman, porque no se puede 
“yer si son conformes 0 no, para que el condenado pueda suplicar 0 alegar 
‘de su derecho, y que lo mismo se ha accustum brado en todas las otras 
justicias, aunque sean de muerte, y que solamente dan un mandamiento 
para que el aiquacil exeeute sin notificar lo al delinquente, porque no 
apele, y que han attormentado a muchos hiddlgos, aunque no sean casos 
enormes, y porque esto es causa mui grave, y contra todo derecho y 
Jeyes, mandamos que sin embargo de qualquier costumbre o estilo que 
en esto pretenden tener, ellos y los pasados, en el procedes y terminar dos 
negocios asi civiles como criminales guarden las leyes y mandamientes de 
nuestros Reynos y no exceden de ellos. 

TRANSLATED. 

‘¢ The Alcaldes ar@ not to condemn to the question or torment without 
sentence; viz. 

*€ Being informed that the Alcaldes, when they order the application of 


the question or torment, do not give previous sentence and sign it, so 


that-there is no secing whether they act co.formably or no, that the con- 
demned might petition or allege his right, and that the same is the custom 
in all cases, even those affecting life; and that they only give an order to 
‘the alguazil to execute it without notifying it to the delinquent that he 


might not appeal; and that they have tormented many esquires, or hidat- 


gos, even in cases of no enormity. And as this is a most serious case, 
and'contrary to the laws, we order, that notwithstanding any custem 


they now pretend to have, in the proceeding and determination of all 


ailairs, civil or criminal, they keep the laws and ordinances of these king- 


 doms; and do not execed them.” 


Libro 6, Tit®. 2°. Ley 4, 
Book 6. Title 2. Law 4. 


q ve “¢ Ordimamos que ningun hijodalgo pueda ser preso ni encarciladg por 


*deuda que deva, salvo sino fuere arrendador o cogidor de nuestros pechos 
y dérechos, porque en tal caso el mismo quebranta su libertad.” Y aci- 


‘ mismo mandamos que ningun hijodalgo pucda ser puesto @ tormento por- 


que antiguamente fue asi otorgado por fuero.”’ 
TRANSLATED. 


-* We order that no esquire or hidalgo be arrested or imprisoned far 


_ any debts he may have contracted, except as renter, or collector of our 
» Tevenues, in which wise, he is the vitiator of his own liberty; and we 
P aiao ordér thut no esquire be put to the torment, for such was ancient. 


his privilege,” 
y . “ Thus 
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“*Thus far the laws of the Recopilacion for the Indies, and those of 
the kingdom of Castile, on which they are founded. As for the ‘Trinidad 
Cedula, it merely contains an enumeration of the advantages or grants of 
land,. and commercial privileges, to such as were inclined to.become sets 


tlers j in that colony ; and does not mention, ina single instance, the laws, ° 


‘either civil ov ériminal. bs 
Our readers ‘cannot have forgotten, that, on the trial of Colonel] 
Picton, for ordering the torture to be inflicted on Louisa Calderon; 
the counsel for the. prosecution insisted, first, that the Spanish settle. 
ments in South America, and, of course, ‘Trinidad, were governed er- 
clustvely by a‘code of laws, entitled the Recopilacion de las Leyes de 
las Indias; which forbade, or at least did not 2dmit of torture ; and 
secondly, that torture was not sanctioned by the laws of Old Spain. 
The latter was the question submitted to the jury, who found, that no 
such. law was in force, when the judge told them, that they must then 
return a verdict of guilty. Colonel Draper has fully falsified the tirst 
assertion respecting the exclusive supremacy of the Recepilacion; and 
vhow an English jury could be called upon to decide such a question as 
sthe last, and upon such evidence, we are utterly at a loss to conceive, 
"Without, however, meaning to impute any improper conduet to. the 
‘jury, or toaccuse the witnesses of wilful perjury, we will state, for the 
information of our readers, what we should have imagined no one, 
who knows any thing of the ‘civil law, could, for a moment, question, 
that ‘torture ever has been sanctioned by the law of Old Spain, and 
that, to this hour, let Messrs. Montez and Vargas contradict us, if 
they dare, it is actually practised in the Spanish colonies in South 
America: But says Mr. Garrow, with his usual boldness, “ if torture 
was the acknowledged law of the island of Trinidad, this would sup- 
ply no vindication of a British governor.” And he then proceeds to 
state fis conceptions of the duty of governor Picton, which happen 
to. be at direct. variance with the notions of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
-and with the mstructions of the British government, which positively 
wenjoined him, to govern the island “ ix conformity to the ancient laws 
- and institutions that subsisted within the same previous to the surrender 
the said island.” 1f Mr. Garrow be consistent, or unless his argu- 
ment may be consilered as, vox et preterea nihil, (and for. his own 
sake we wish it to be so considered.) he will contend that tlhe King 
had no authority to issue such instructions ; and we should be happy te 
‘discuss that point with him. But Colonel Draper hes opposed to Mr. 
Garrow. such arguments and such facts, as that pleader, with Jl his 
eloquence and ability, and few pleaders possess more, will, we are per- 
suaded, be unable to answer and to confute. Having shown the refer ence 
in the Recopolacion to the laws of Castile, he quotes such portions of 
these laws as authorize the infliction of torture. He then proceeds 


thus : 
¢¢ Let my reader compare the declaratory laws, or royal prefaces, signed 
-by the King, of both codes here stated, and he will immediately feel a 


perfect conviction that they are founded on the same principle. ‘The Re- 
copilacion 
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jlacion de las Indias refers to the ‘* Laws of the realms of Castile in 
thing that.is mot found in the Recopilacion de las Indias’? What 
| secesit therefore, was there. to enact criminal laws in that Recopila~ 
gong; At. tells you where they are to be found; it neither changes or 
alters, but actually adopts, orders, and commands their practice and en. 
forcement. Mr. G, might as well tell me, that the laws of torture were 
abrogated and abolished by the Recopélacion of Uastile, because there is 
no particular specification of the particular statutes ‘for torture, and 
simply contains the excepiions which | have adduced respecting the’ Als 
caldes condemning to the question ** withaut sentence.” ‘* And that no 
, esquire be put to the torment,” referring always, or, ** conforming in 
* phatever respects the laws of the Partidas and Fuero to what is ordained 
qui directed by the law of Toro.” 1 shall not strengthen this argument 
» by saying, that in both cases, Exceptio probat Regulam ; but having an 
nof Mr G.’s profundity, 1 shall refer him to the laws of the Par. 
fas, Fuero, and D’Kstilo, for their detail of those particular laws on 
fhesubjectiof torture, and leave to myself a future opportunity of proving 
Mr. G., from Jaw authorities beyond doubt or controversy, that tor- 
gent continued in 1502 to be the law of Spain, and consequently, as I 
'. have maintained and proved, the law of Trinidad. Showld | take up the 
j tamiiation ot this question on a broader principle than I have thought 
necessary to do in this statement, I hope to beable to give a more copi- 
ons view of the laws than the narrow limits of this paper will permit me. 
But I trust I have adduced sufficient authority to prove the particulas 
jint which I intended, and which,1 here maintain, viz. That the crimi- 
nal Jaws of Old Spain are neither abrogated, repeated, or superseded by 
the laws of the Recopilacion de las Indias, wpon the assertion of pwhich 
Mr. G. obtained a verdict; and that these laws are as fally, completely, 
and substantially in force in the colonies, as they are;in the heart of the 
capital of Madrid, where | have indisputable living evidence that punish. 
ments to extort confession are at this moment in use and practice.” 


















Colonel Draper next enumerates the ‘old Spanish law books of au- 
thority, w/ich were received and aited upon as such in the colony. 
These. books were, Ehzoudo, Curia Philippica Bobadilia, and Colom ; 
md.from them the Colonel quotes such laws as relate tothe subject, 
which he discusses. As the only question now remaining to he deeidéed 
respecting the ;onduct of Colonel Picton, 1s that of a new triad for the 
infliction of torture on Louisa Calderon; as the late verdict turned’ Qi 
‘the point before noticed, as we are willing that our readers in particu- 
Tarjand thé public in general, shall know as much ou the subject as 
those persons “ who are conversant with the proceedings of the Court 
of,King’s Bench,” and as the pamphlet betore us has been suppressed, 
weshall, without any fear of trespassing too much ou their patience, ex- 
tract the whole af these quotations, 


Curia Philipica, No. 16, Folio 297. | 
© The accomplice in a crime is not a sufficient evidence against another, 
(his companion) agreeable to a law de Partida, except in crimes of high 
treason, coining, that against nature,, notorious theft, and in all those 
which cannot be committed withaut accomplices. In all which cases be- 
’ ’ ing 
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ing admitted, he is to be fully examined in the cause of him against who 
he gives testimony. . 4 Antonio. Gomes» 


: Curta Philipica, No. 2. Folio 229. 
$¢ The question of torment is to be applied for confirmation and prov, 
there not being bufficient.” 


Cuvia Philipica, Neo. 4. Folio 229. 

*¢ Tn the same.crimes for which the question is applicable to the deli, 
guent, in the same it is applicable to the witness who varies or prevagi, 
cates fa his .evidenec, or who denies the truth, or who refuses to declaye 
it, there being a presumption that he knows it, not being of those’ per. 
sons to whom the torment cannot be applied, according toa law of Par, 
tida and its Gregorian Glossary. 

, * And in the same crimes for which the torment is applicable to the 

delinquent, in case an evidence of low vile character and bad mor is 

admitted, he is to testify under torment, otherwise his evidence és My 0 

validity. “¢ Law de Partida” 
Curia Philipica, No. 12. Folio 230. 

‘¢ The torment that may be ordered to the delinquent for the epi 
may also be ordered to force a declaration from his ac complices (if there 
be appearance or presumption that he had any) in crimes of high trea, 
son, coining, that against nature, fieff, &c., as well as in all othey 
which cannot be committed without accemplices; in all which those who 
are so may be admitted as evidences. ** Antonio Gomes," 


Elizondo Pratica Universal Forense Judicio Criminal, 

No. 12. Folio 277. 
<¢ The appearances to authorize the application of the question shouldbe 
_ weighty, apparent, urgent, and probable, aud not light, doubtful, and equi. 
vocal, except in hidden crimes, and of diflicult proof, such as ¢he/t, sodomy, — 
crimes commifted at night, coining, &c., in which the slightest are sul. 
cient to authorize a departure from the ordinary forms of law, andthe 
receiving of such proofs as can be met with.” 


Elizondo Pratica, Universal Forense, Judicio Criminal, 
No. 5. Folio 275. 

“¢ To know what appearances are sufficient, and without which satis 
factorily proved, the torment cannot be ordered, except in atrocidus 
crimes, or the accused refusing to answer the questions affirmatively or 
negatively, or the persons against whom the suspicions exist, being ens 


trusted with the care of property, of a town, or an inn-keeper, lh 


sc bi commited in the places under their charge. 
‘6 Vide Fannacio de Judiciit.” 


Curia Philipica, Judicio Criminal, No. 13. Folio 230. 
‘¢ The species of torment, and the quality, is not determined by the 


law, but left to the arbitrament of the judge, according to the complexion 9 


of the delinquent, the crime, and its appearances, though he should net 
make use of new torments, but the usual ones, such as dropping of Wae 
ter, small cords and pulleys, and of such nature. 

Vide Law de Partida and Gregorio Lopes!’ 


Bobadilia de la Politica, Folio 964. No. 22. 
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tences of the inferior judges are frequently reversed, they are not con. 
demned in any penaltics.” 
Botatilia, Folio 966. No. 27. 

*¢ For as the judge who solicits and accepts an office, being incapal 
commits a great fault. particularly if he does not examine the facts and 
study the law that he may conform to it, (for inferior judges are tied 
down to the lasvy,) so that if through ignorance, imprudence, negligence, 
or confidence in himself, he does an mjustice to the party, he may be 
accused in recidencia, anc condemned in whatever costs and damaes the 


party may have sutlered. But according to Anore: de tsernia, Gregorio 
Lopes, and others, if the judge in the exammation of facts and law used 
diligence, and without deceit or fraud used lis best endeavours, he ought 
not to be condemned, although he m ty have erred in some things, for (he 
defect proceeds from the imbecility of human nature, and ought to be 
pardoned,” ’ 


66 In what touches the satisfaciion taat the rire! eG 7 conscierce ough? 
to make in the above cases, bsav, that if through maiiece, he preyudiced 
or insured the party, he ought to be obli to satisfy him fuily to the 
extent of the injury; but, a through ignorance only, then there is this 
distinction, Wothe judge solicited and sought the office, he is subject to 
costs and damages, but Uy on the contrary, he was elected o1 compelled 
to accept of it, he shall not be obliged to pay any thing.” 


> pope ’ Hi Pry ’ . ins - r 
if rhea lia di Po diectl. I olio ¢ eu). No. Of 


‘¢ Those whon a yudge had condemned or imprisoned, 


are not suili. 
cient evidences against hun. (tu residencia.) because they are actuated 
against him by hatred, and always persuade themselves that the conden. 
nation and imprisonment Were unjust, and that the judge was the accuser. 
And naturally then with facility, justify aud pardon th elves. and in. 
culpate aint calumntate the judges who either condemuaed or inprisonet 
them. And Yor either of those causes it is natural to presume that they 
are actuated by hatred against thei.’’ 
Bobadiliu, Folio 926. No. 65, 

‘¢ Persons of low and vile character an renutation, er unknown, 
ought not to be admitted witnesses, even with torment, against olticers af 
justice, under residencia, thongh according to law they may be admitted 
with torment against other persons in crimial causes.” 

Bobuadilia, I olio Y23. No. 54. 

‘© The accuser, denunciator, promoter, or instigator. or who dictated 
the articles of accusation for another to present, for Che saine doelrmes 
and reasons cannot be admitted an evidence for the other accusers.” 


Bobadilia, Folio 923. No. 36. 

‘* The advocate or attorney of the accusers. although nof eniployed 
in the cause for which they bearevidence, cannot be admitted as eyideuce 
free of exception.” 

Bobadilia. Folio 025. Na. 69. 


‘¢ The conspirator, and conjurator, to promote the residencia a1 d at- 
cuse the judge, and assist with their persons, money, counse!. of : 
means, cannot be admitied as poeaceptionable evidence.” 
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Colom. Book 2. Folio 14 
Cofom. ‘Tom. 2. kolio 143. 
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¥y eviiar Cos hii | 
UNSTATY 
¢ The jud O is hot i i te ep! iT on of the law is called 
Leso, and in all processes and canses carried on before him, he is ree 


quired to assessorate or accompany himself by a graduated advocate tehev 
he decides on nofrés of law. and in definitive seotences, giving notice to 
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Ol the assessor named, that Li thev cheese thr wav 


eacept to, or reluse him as susptoous, that the judge may maine ane tlhe 


which is at his election and arhitrament, in virtue of Law 2d. Title 21. 
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of the escrizano of the cause, whose dudy i ts to understand it, and to 
avoid costs and damas 
We venture to assert, that there exisis not any unprejudiced man, 
who, alti 2 adine these Piussact s, Cau cle! DL tor a Mreoinernt, thre Lior 
tive was warranted by the law of Spain, aud that Colonel Picton, in 
the infliction of it in the solitary instance adduced, acted in strict con- 
formity to the ancient laws and mstitutions that subststed within 
island of ‘Lrimidad, pre vious to its surrender to the British arms. Pat 
perhaps we shall here be told, for we have been assured that such 
Janguage was actually uscd in the court, that, theueh Colonel Picton 
acted in strict obedience to his istrections, stall he conld not plead 
those instructions in justiication of his conduct. In our first notice of 
this prosecution, we showed the danyerous consesnences of such a 
proposition, [fit be for a moment matutaimed, as a doctrine of Jaw, 
What military oflicer in his Majesty's service will agam be rash enough 


~ - 


VO Ms, . baie : y sl i tel : .S | ‘ — 
to accept the government of any foreign possessiou!’ Lt is a doctrine 
utterly destructive of all mulitarv subordinati NM, anc wnich, once ad- 


Minted, will, of necessity, ove to ile utiemen of ihe lo iv Probe a 
monopoly of the office of governor: aud Nir. Garrow’s greatest encmies 
could hot wish him a worse tate, than to fis ii, In the roverminent ot 
Hrinidad, furnished with instructions, lis obed:cuce te whieh mieht 
subject him toa criminal pr sgecution in knelasd, Kept hanviny over 
his head for two years. We must here premise, that we have the 
authority of Lord Ellenboroueh for asserts shat: in revert fo ‘the 
question submitted te th: yyy viz. Whether togture woe warrented by 
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sidered as “ accurate expounders of the law.” Such then are the 
writers quoted by Colonel Draper. We have the sane authority also 
for saying ; “* if what the defend: mt has done be not under the aut hority 
of law, he ought to be punish ed ; 7f under that authority, he ought to 
be quae and zo free.” ‘Tous, then, it is sufficiently proved, even by 
the authorities which his .: rdship acknowledges to be con ipetent, that 
what Colonel Picton did, ke did under the authority of the law ; and 
ihat, therefore, he onght to be qt and go tree, which, however re- 
puguant it might be to the feelings of some men, would assuredly be 
consistent with justice, ana ¢ onseyite tly highly congeni to the feelings 
of all im whose bosoms a love for justice 1s not superseded by a spurious 
or affected philanthropy, no nearer alhed to genuine humanity than 
hypocrisy is to benevolence; or than power without responsibility is 
to constitutional authority 

On adverting to the dauger of denving, that an officer’s conduct can 
be justified by his structions, in language of muc h greater strength and 
eloque nce than our own, € wane 4 Draper thus feelmgly deplores and 
deprecates the existence of so alarming an evil: 


‘© My mind is too full of matter upon this question to proceed 
securely on. LT have, as an otlicer, stated the principle of the case; | 
have, as a faithful, loyal, dutiful subject, opened the subject to my 
country; Lt have taken it out of the hands of base, designing men; | 
have removed all the calumnies and misrepresentations which have been 
wickedly, aud for the worst purposes, attached to it; [ have brought it 
from night and darkness into broad day-light; T have exposed it 
as it is, to my country and the world: not alone for the honou ry 
fortune, reput: ition of him on whom this great experiment has been made 
have I volunteered in the cause, but for the safety and proiection of those 
who are now under the very same terrors, ‘Dhe magistrates of Uimidad 
acted in this case with such perfect conviction of their legal powers so ta 


do, of the legal right they had so to act and order, that the imtimidations § 


of Mr. Fullarton in bringing this case forward as a heinous change and 


crime were laughed at: little did they suppose that the Governor ot Trip & 


tongues of an unthinking rabble; to be coufronted and accused by inis- | 


nklad was, on his return from the Goverament, to be pelted by the pity less 


creants whom they all acknowledged and swore to be owtcasts, and yer 
sons * not to be believed on their oaths.’ Mr. Black, one of the ablest, 
and most experienced, the most wealthy Magistrate of the Colony, has as 
serted his legal right to order this punishment since lsrigadier- General 
Hislop has assumed the Government. He ponished Modeste Valmont 
in the same manner as Mr. Begorrat punished Jouisa Calderon ; and 
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will the Government of England, will it keepan active Magistrate and ho- 
nourable man in exile in the West Indies, when after thirty-tive years off 


toil and labor under a burning sun, the greater part of that speat in the 
service of Government, when the labor of liie is, or should be, relieved by 
the solaces of friends, and the comforts of toriune in Mngland? I say, 
will such a man be kept in abeyance, waiting for the hand of the law to 
lay hold on him, should he be bold and brave enongh, like Colonel Pic 


ton, or rash enough, perhaps as tl may turn out, to come home, aud face 
it’s 
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it’s presend terrors? and why all this terror, dread and apprehension! 
because he acted as the Colonel did. and as Mr. Begorrat did in obedience 
to the law? Nv, no. This cannot, will not be done, will not be suffered 


Sor endured. An action of damages for 40,0Q0/. is actually entered against 


Colonel Picton for acting in obedience to efher parts of his Mayesty’s in- 
structions, Which it requires no knowledge of the Spanish * language 
erof Spanish law to read and understand. Many are threatened against 


Brigadier-General Hislop; - } 


. 


know the cases. /fés instructions are, | 
understand, on @ much more narrowed scale than Colonvel Picton’s. He 
should not be left in jeopardy. It is full time to put au end to all these 


fretfal circumstances. The principle should be settled for ever and put to 


eternal rest. No new sources or seeds of insurrection or rebellion should 
be laid. A British Governor in the dust, and a triumphant negro or mu- 
laito mob, are unscemly speciacles. ihey present awful considerations 
to the minds of reflecting men, to those who know these fiery apd in- 
flammable regions, what they have been, nay, what they are, and worse, 
what they may be. 

+ But if the dancers pointed out, be far from our fire sides, their ap- 


preheusions often slide away from our thoughts, and leave litte or no im- 


pression ; they have, however. not wanted my warning voice, weak as it 


fis. L have raised it, and shall continue to do so, in humble hope and expec- 


tation that it may be of some avail; that my zeal at least to help to 


raise others more powerful, or more able to join their voices to mine, 
pin decrying any attempt at such disgraceful proceedings in future. Let 
uot the confidence of othcers, naval, military, or civil, in those who go- 
BS vern or direct us, be broken up, or endangered! this contidence, this 


discretional authority, is the key and corner-stone to all great actions. 


& What would our immortal hero Netson have done at Copenhagen, if con- 


filence had not ruled his heart in that memorable contest?) Would he have 
lived to have turned the balance of Murope, and gained the battle of ‘Tra. 


B talgar?>— Would the conquest of the French in Egypt have been annexed 
sto our military triumphs? Would Trinidad have remained in our pos 


session? No. We should have nothing of these to record. Abaoruve ene 
terprizes, abortive actions. Nothing but miscarriage and abortion. 

* Whon the Government or the country fails in their acknowledge. 
ments to the zealous and faithful servant in any depariment, you tear up 
by the roots the very soil that nourishes and vivilies the hearts of oak 
that bear your honour and your thunder to every part of the world. Cold 


ppausing consideration wiil come in the place, and supplant the instinctive 


ardor, the high mettle, the burning zcal of those who suctitice every Qing 


pacar to them in the service of that country. Oh! it is a fatal mildew, 
corroding with its malignant poison, and consuoing the principles of ho- 


horable excrtiion; striking at. destroying, and extinguisiang the punclum 
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res Of Wisdom. and efforts of vieour, for tien of fied minds and ve- 
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rerous souls, who will risk every thing for th 
Which they love. But if, instead of hardly-eayn: 
meet with lingering persecution: if 
browse, they are to be offered 
Dous avertat! 
ise superior to couraec. 

Passine 0 
noticed in our former numbers, we come to the 


this 


cypress to decora 
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Prudence will subdue patriotism, and self-preservat 


it, L tind nothing but 
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which an oificer anda lomanh ¢ proud of having done; | th creet 
fore ; feeling an understanag { force of the words. | have Eshoul 
my duty tomy fr aq, tO Wy) wif, and to the public ° It: 
he plea tre ana satisfaction & feel in havine lone it are foo ‘Tong that a 
for my own longua to give full expression. Ny reads; ‘ll! therefe not be 
thank me fo ul dL li Woon ma i) hoce forcible elouu ice | | ' 
, a pod 
offen beautifed the cause of truth, whose pen was pever moved ba the ad 
cause of siwtue and religion, and wh mda th and Aa In Uluis x 8 
, : i as trie 
spect arc Jess: to the world, and mh for su ing ages. | agg 
says. * When bam animated by th 1 lool th yleasure o ‘ - , 
book. and delves it to the w ele wath ti sirlrid ¢ a i that has \. oo, 
voured well.’—* In this work, when it shall bo found that much is omité . _ u 
let it not be forgotten that much likewise is performed: and that thou S der to 
no book was ever sparcd out of tendeviiess to tts author, (and the world Bm coun 
js little solicitous to Know whenee proceeded the fanlts of that which qf be m 
condemns.) yet it may gratity curio Mmform mt. that this addr r the « 
written with no assistance of the learned, without any Knowledge of 1 re The 
vreat,’ without any coutribationu from the gentlemen of the lone robe, Sof T 
of any description or order 5 amidst great inconvent ind considera! Oe ment 
obstri ‘(fon from want of } ro}) I ifermis e the c 
*¢ [ dismiss it, however, from py hands. not tke thal great and learned arty 
man, * with frigid tranquillity, baving little to fear or hope fromecensy : whi 
or from praise :’ but with eager hope, with anni ypectat F ]) ! f. Pay 
ing solicitude, that it will become popular, that it will perform: and _ nee 
complish the great ends for which if tvas intended, that it will. in the fit i may 
place, contribute to rescue from. the gripe of private male T | eee 
public obloguy, an eminent, meriioripus, and accomplished oulcer; thi per 
it will tend, in the second place, to piaccin a just, fair, and proper pon oe 
of view, that most unaccouintably perverted, distorted, and misunderstood wun 
subject of Louisa Calderon; and above all, and paramount to every i ©“ 
thing, that it will awake and call the attention of the nation, and of the non 
Government, to a tull and open investigation of a transaction, which, i OF @ 
point of the future dangers to the security of the country with which it B this 
pregnant, in point of the individual ruin and destruction which it medi the: 


tates and ensures against any man who may b 


dermines the foundation of all zeclous public service, puts man in hest.lit) 


tu man, makes a traitor of the 


y be the object 
inevery point, place, situation, and circumstance in which it can be 
viewed, shakes alrtke public conirdence and public honour; saps and wile 


of ifs malice} 


seeming friend of your bosom, renders t!® ky 


WwW pil 








. 
4 

The Pictonian Prosecution. Ho 
_ ale nation a traiter ; permits no man to walk upright, suffveates his 
ale pci, congealsy every ge nerous faculty, and in my humble opinion. tends 
i tl apifestly io make this blessed land resemble more # nation of ‘Tarks than 

( ny other occusvence Which could happen in Old England.” 
i Perhans there is too mich warmth im this last passage ; but the in- 
Hienat yy which eneendered it is virtuous: and where the genius of the 
te: ytist is visible in every stroke of the brush, it would be the hei¢ht of 
fastidiousness to quarrel with him because his colours ure oecastonally 
too vivid. A more able, or a more eloquent advocate, Colonel Pic- 
butolmton could not have had: and we lament extremely that some few indis- 
ir creet passages, m which the author's zeal rose superior to bit judgment, 
tf should have rendered itexpedient to stop the circul:tion of his pamphlet. 
It now only remains for us to state, in respect of this prosecution, 
‘rong that a motion was lately made fora rny'c to show cause why a trial showld 
‘OM@® wot be granted, m the case of Louisa wary nN. Tusupport of the rule 
a — of written evidence was tendered by the dofendiats counsel, to 
“the admission of which the counsel f rr the Cr cbiected. As soon 
* Bas am issuc Of the trial was known at ‘Print iad it ocea ioned the great- 
; esi surprize and COUste radon iN the colony. bY rsovs, ve sted uM ith atte 
thority, becan to trenitle for th » cCONnSeguences O! tie ii! exercrse i it, 
{| and to question each yther as to what Was law and wh at was ilof. fa Ore- 
uch der to qui the ap ogre heustons of the inhabitants, the Crovernor called tne 
ordi council together, aud summoned before it all those who were known to 
chit be most skilled inthe laws of the country 5 Whe we examiiied as to 
wasn the question——Whether the law sanctioned the julliction of torture ? 
thei “The procecdings of thistmecting Were transmitted by the government 
va ® of Trmidad to the Secr tary of State here. Aud these were the docu- 
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Fments which the counsel for Colonel Picton tendered as evidence to 


the court; and which proved, beyond the posstbility of doubt, that 

torture was sanctioned by law. Mr. Garrow’s obje cic, howeve r, 
5 « . ° . 

which cert uuly, under the pe aly ar circn imstances Of the case, did not 


PCoMeE V ith a very rood erace trom the counsel for the Crown, was ad~- 


Initted as valid by the court: but at the same time it was resolved, that 
aS the profic re | cy idence struck ag ihe CEVY root of the cause, it was 
esxonually uecessary that it should be brought before the court in a le- 
«. For this purpose a new man dumus must be issued > under 
lie Sanre .s sOHS W ill be Cc xara ined, ana the Some depositions, 
Of course, returned. So that, after a farther delay of possibly seven or eight 
m — and the expence of as many hundred pounds, the same body 
Of evi de uce, verbatim et litteratim will be produced to the court. On 
this it is natural to su pase that a new trial will be ranted ; >; and ano- 
ther piry will tad that the decision of the last jury, respecting the law 
of lortuie, was contrary to fact. During the discussion of this question 
In the court, (Wr. Garrow took occasion most pointedly to observe, 
that there. were persons oud of that court who were in the habit of mis- 
undersianding and of misrepresenting every thing which he said or did. 
It was impossible for us to mistake his meaning; aud, had we possessed 
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the saine privilege with himself, we should bave given Kin a full ay 
satisfactory answer. We must now tell him, that we disdain to ¢ toop 


misrepresentation of any kind ; and Wat Hf we have misufderstood hin 
the fault is inspputuble to the short-hand writer who took the trial, for yy, 


have asset ited nothtoe | ut Ww hat is ‘uily mistiited | tas thie language VW hich he 


19 there waprosontedto Lave used. Aud a strict regard to bial COmMpel 
us -t9 add, tout lass speeches s, aS there re port 1, afford a Up ete cum 
tradacuon to the amserti it whie hy we hi YET lin i MUIkE » that dae had COU 
ducted this, as he bad done every other erimanal process, with the ut. 
Dost fhavness, Liberality, and candor. Wore we disposed to coy 
speeches, we could, weare persuaded, fully convince our rouders, tha 
they are remarkabie. for any thine but .the paras Pf RICA, Lu 
we have no suchinelnation. We ever thoaght highly o . Crarrow 
we have, on some vecasions, acknowledged our ob + i ons to him, oa 
Ow none have we ever refused to do him justice. But we should ted 
ourselves uttarly naworthy of the eulogies which he once publickly pre 
vounced on our work,if we did not assert that independence of thonght 
winithat freedom of Janguage, m respect of him, which we assert iy 
respect toany one else, when employed in the myestigation of truth, 
wnd a the promotion of Justice 
» Phe last public ation which we have to yOlise- on this St ib} ect, 1s the 
teelvenp expyworth of vecusitory matter, exhibited by Mr. Pualtarton, 
BE. ROS. inthe tern: of thre folio pages, (et hiny prevai id, on his [din 
burch booksellers to buy them, if he can,) during the Westiminsier elec 
tion. In the matier of A ht «, Mr. Kullarton is a periect rhea ly, 
avery Marplot, thrusting his wose m eve ry hole and corner. H this 
had been a mere cles tion-squib, we should nos have stooped to aotice 
it ; but it is part of lias vrand sysicm, to have recourse to ¢ Very micas 


NC l alt t 


s 


° } 
for Fender: 


which ingenuity, or less commeindable qualities, can Suppl s 
' ing his personal enemies odious and kimself popular. dint we may 


sav to lnm «. Jamis said to a very different character, to a. soldier, a 
scholar, and a gentleman, “ Cease, viper, you bite against a file.”--h 
would have puzzled the brains of a loss csxperienced adept in the arts, 
or rather artifice, ot accusation to discover, what the electors of West 
swinster had to do with the affairs of ‘Prinidad ; or, indeed, what Mr, 
Fullarton himself had to do withthe election ef Westminster. Bu 


. . ‘ . " 147° ?,” at 

such a veteran as Myr, Fullarton is vot to be deterred by dithculliesg 
| | 

checked by disgrace, or dismayed by dis:ppotatment. Comunodorll 


Hood was a candidate: Commodore {food was the friend of ah nd 
Picton—Commodore Plood had had the audacity to treat Mir. Fullar 
ton cavaherly; and therefore he thought, with a pradence a 0 


his countrymen, that he might kill two birds with one stone, and repayil 


the Commodore on the Hiustings for te trimmang which the Firs 
Gommissioner had received at the Council-hoard. 

Mr. Fallarton here calls upon Sir Sawauel flood ty give answer 
to two and twenty queries, chieths extracted {yom bis ponderous PUA} 
of literary lumber. any of these relate, exclusively, ta Culoucl Pic 
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baud that they have subjected hitn, ‘ to the msi! 
i lications through the medium of periodical prints and pamphlets gtven 


The Pictonianw Prosecuffon. G7 


an. The list of persons exectited and otherwise punished by the-exe- 
iver, at Trinidad, was so likely to mileme the minds of addon 
yoptilace, that the publication of1t among Ins queries Wasa temptation 
49 strong to be resisted. Uf there he an Honest man tthe Rind rts, 
vho will sav that stich a peblication, while ‘eriminal charred, tirst Ff 
them fonnded on this verv list, were it the course of examination by 
he Privy Conner! cic rie cl eyVe to ne hy int bey the hy: ade oft the chpr 
yon hanginan, we will eansent to cry peceavt to MyoFullarton, and to 
cknowledze that we have both misunderstood ane mise pres@ated htrr,. 
fo notice all these qneries \ nid beanact of supererdgalion, as in the 
-ourse of our com merits on tHe various pubheations before us, ‘the 
facts to Which they allude have been already discussed. ‘The ninth 
query, however, niust not eecape without the fiat of falsehoad bentge 
stamped on tts front. * Did ve t hot conenr with Colonel Picton, in 
imprisoning the keeper of the archives, View De Castro, beau he had 


/ ”? 


dilowed me aecess fo the eenonal recon’ & &e. No, Mr. Fallartar, 


it was not, as vou MH ohnew, tor ollowme vou necess to the ee Te- 

cords, butfor sutler: néocarry them aruyz trom the oft e, to vour 
. ‘ . . ‘ ™ ** . 

own house; for Wineli te was pustiy punishable.» Smee, however, Mr 


Fullarton has thersht proper fo introduce the name’ of De Castros 
we shall take the Eberty of remindine hun, that this De Castro, when 
examined on oath, restoctme the tral aud peequelina of the mulatto 


thief and prostitute dee: Lone o'Jovon. declured that the said trial 
had been conducted © so us te beng oc fhaur to as speedy a determina~ 


%* 


“ty! Coe truth =” hase — 
tion as possible, and to discover tue tiutie 5” that he belteved that Co- 


Slonel Picton had acted im tos whol he proseention. with impartial. 


itv, and without beme nithuencod by aay ether ‘consideration whatso- 
ever, than the attainment of the ens of justice; and that, excepting 


] : . } j — , > | - . wre 7 «? . . - 
the decree ’ he never micrested Limseir iu anv wav oon the subject ot 


the torture of Louisa. ‘This is the ploce to add, that Colonel Picton 
Pnever saw the gul enher before or citer the dey of her commitment at 


Limidad, until he saw ber 1m Wesiminster Ball. 
At the end of his precious col: tiea of queries, Mr. Fallarton: has 


‘the modesty to tell the pubhe, that the transactions of “Primoad have 


been involved in an official and judicial mystery, for nearly four years, . 


lis ot disgraceful pub- 


to the world by Colonel Picton and his avents. In each of these: pro- 


p cuctions, the name of Sir Samuel Hood 1: wtroduced as the chief sup 


port of these extraordinary attempts to level all distinctions between 
right and wrong, truth and falsehood.” Now in the first place, if the 
transactious of "Trimdad have heen tnvolved in mystery, it- is certainly 
no fault of Mr. Fullarton’s, who has been labouring very hard to eluci- 
date the in. If, indeed, he speak trath here, i is evident he has laboured 
wi vain; and we are certainly ready to concede to him, that his labours 
have not answered his purpose: | Secondly, as to ‘the tneults of dise 
grucejul publications through the medium of pericdical prints and 


2 panph leig 
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1 


weet, ° e a . nS 
pamphlets, wt is really such a nonsensical jumble of words, that it is yf: 


4 ‘ ¢ > ° e . ie) 
yeryeasy to discover his meanmg. But as this, we believe, is the q ers 
periadacal publication in which his fallacies have been exposed, and| ce 


presumpuon chasused, we must give the most flatyand unqualitied ¢ ho 

yee ; ; ‘ . . O 
tradiction to his asseruon, that either Colonel Pictou or any of Wie. 4 
agents, has had the smallest concern in such exposure, or in such ch 


| , : tanc 
tisement. We again repeat, that when we first entered on the discy dt 
sion of the subject, we neither knew, nor had even seen, any one of | bye 


parties implicated in the transaction, the late Mr. Woodyear alone eff 6th 
cepted. But what mght has Mr. Pullarton to complain of attad 
through the medium of the press, when not one has been made on hig 
but in repulsion of his own assaults through the same medium: Does ii \‘, 
imagine, that his assumption of an exciustve right to attack, to abuse, | ppli 
revile, will be tame'y submitted tor If he did so flatter himself, expgies 2 
rience, we trust, has, cre this, taught him a difierent lesson. Lastly, gre?“ 
to the imputation of levelling all detinctions between right and wrong Cal 


not O 


truth and falsehood, were it as true as it is false, it would be. still le ‘ene 
culpable than his own repeated attempts to make wrong prevail ey nr 
sight, and falsehood ride triumphant over truth. atte 

See Bierce vented ndicat in. ee diapeioa topio, hed ae 
Fuallarton should pul his threats in exccution, and renew his rude, ull bylait 


manneriv, vulgar, and unjust atiacks, on men who deserve the ,estecm#ifimar 
aud thanks of their country; be shall iad us at our post, prepared diillud 
take a still more extensive vicw. of the subject, and to discuss with hiieide 
soine parts of his conduct, and some of lis statements, which we havmiate 
hitherto forborne to notice. In all our discussions, however, he shalt uis: 
find us, we assure him, not the med zealets of a party, but the sobel rir 
advocates of truth. B < 


An Attempt to tlustrate those Articles of the Church of Enola P 
. , . . % . 


ely / ’ &. F 3 Pe Oe te Me fps, fae . ? 
whieh the Calvinists improperly consider as Calvinistical. 


( Concluded fr m 2. 857.) 


4 





UNITE fundamental principle of what is peculiarly calicd Calvinism er: 
is the unconditional election of certain individuels to eternal lifeliil 

antl the ordination of others to eternal puitishment, by a’ secret decree 
madeby God before the foundation of the world.) This decree is bi 4 by 
Calvin himself acknowled red to be horrible; and yet the whole trib ne 
of tr#é-Churchmen maintain thatit i taucht as an article of faith b D, 
the Church of England; whilst Dr. Hawcis, and''a few others, whorfie’” 
zeal surpasses their knowledge, contend that it was the doctrine of al 
the reformers. These two questions are examined by Dr. Laurencii - 
i has seventh and eighth sermons: in the former of which, on 1 Petegi®® 
i. 2., he ascertaims the doctrine of the Lutherans; and im thé latter, ogg’ 
Eph. 2. 3., the doctrine of our own Chareh. 

With creat propriety he enters om his subject by incurrhte what the 
school-divines taught concerning predestin.uon ; for, as he repeatedl 


eb: erve 
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serves, It was the object of the Lutheran reformers to oppose their 
Fors, And neither to teach nor to coridemn the systetn of Calvin, Whose 

rite was miknown when Lother er Nelancthon commenced ‘their 
Ai Carder. [thas been very generally believed that the schoolmer; 

tho undoubtedly held a particu ir predestination of individuals, were 


hvided 1 in opinion amon the WIS¢ } Ve SS the followers of 
tance, holding a doctrine very 


aught by Calvin; whilst the 


i$ For while they held, that the expres 
pplicabl to the elect, whom God forcknowhig as meritorious © bjee ts of 
cidé to the 


stinilar to that which Wa 


Aguinas, for ine 
5 utterwards 


Scotists, when treating of that abstruse 
ubject, differed ve ry httle from the doctrine of the moderate Arminiang 
apf the plesetit day. Lor. Laure nce, howevel, secms to have proved that 
not one scholastic taught the horrible deerce of Calvin. 


is mercy, predestinates to life; and ap propria ited tha 
ron-elect, whose perseverance in transgression is simply forcknown, he 


Calvin), on the other side, treating the dis 


t of pre 


sjon pre ae sft) niale pis exclusively 


inction as a frivolous subter- 


age, contended, that God, deci ‘cing the Gna) doom of the elect and none 
ject irrespectively, pradestinates both, not subsequently, but previously to 
nll foreknowledge of their individual dispositions, especially devoies the 
atter te destruction through the medium of crime, and creates them by a 
atal destiny to perish. Calvin’s sentiments upon reprobalion are too 


* Corru 


mplainiy expressed, (says our author,) to be mistaken, and too broadly 


arked to be confused with those of the Schools. it ergo frivolum 


illud efiugium, quod de prescientia Scholastici habent. Neque enim prade 
. . * . - H . ‘ ’ ‘ . ege 

wideré ruinam impiorum a Domino Paulus tradit, sed ejus constlio et volune 

fate ordinar?, quemadmodum et Solomo docet, non 
uisse inpiorum iateritum, sed impios ipsos fuéyse deslinato creatos ul pe¢- 

yirent.””? In Rom. Cap. ix, cer. 29. 


See Note 4 on the Seveuti Sermon: 


Beis but a very small part of it, 


ane 


** Whatsoever therefore modern conjesty 
abhorring every specuiat 


a 3 : 4 . - ! 
> Scholastics. it is certaim, that 


metic remotest degree to make God the author of sin, they believed that 
_ Bonly salutary good is predestinated: grace to those who deserve it con- 
r msruously, and glory to these who deserve it condignly.’ P. 141. 
ie, J 
roel Phat such was the doctrine of the school divines, our author proves 
a. Pby extracts from two emineut writers among them: the former a stre- 
b: Hnuous partizan of Scotus, and the other no less a man than the Angelic 
 ostor imself. These extracts, as s they are to be found in pages 3945, , 
ti YOof the volume under review, aa probably gratify many of oup,, 
al readers, 
ne: * Quantum ad secundum a quibasdam moventur dubia de pradestinay 
tof tone. Kt primo queritur, * Cur me fecit Deas, ut damnaret.’ Quibus 
dime FesPoudendum est, quod nullos fecit Geus ad ipsos condemnandum, cum 
ret omnes homines salvos tieri, gvantum in se est, dando scilicet ante. 
the cedeutia ad salutem. puta naturam rat onalem, et gratiam ofierendo, sed 
di wean recipere recusamus,” iy. de Orb. Lid. i. dist. 
1 §© Deus 


modo precognitum 


the whole of which, and this 


is worthy of the reader's attention. 


- 
i‘ 


nay have attributed to the 


ion, which tends in 


sine eieca tn at 
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ef Deus Rabet prascicatiam ctiam de Ment sed dyes tintatio est 


hontis salstartdts. (Xgquin. Expositio im Rom. c. viii.) Pradestinas 
enim He! udit ii ny fatehocty pricsc cetiam ct fs ‘Ovi alien SUlulis gy 
we um, P rOvid: ‘ata Lufem, UE Cictend est. quam vis sit ownijim, ion tang 
omni. nécessaréo continkunt, cungiom conditionem causdrium pros 
math, graran df teras et ord providentia et prxdestmatio sals 


Prascicetiacuam DLR impor it noc 
euin sit C4usa 


sifatem rebus,nec 72 quantum est cau 
prime, cujus co! iccames effectus non babet, sed caug 


Proxigon “hee rations adequationis ad rem seitam 5 que adr ationem ver 
tatis ete ratud itis sciondim eaxtzitur, quia adwquatio ista attenditur sé 
entim Det ad ceri. ROR s swnlian quod est in causts suie, in quibus eg 


Ut posstoe: 'é futexum tantum, sed ad ipsam re mM, sopunelicns quod habet esy 
webormindl, was prout est presens ef nor futurum.” (Id. Lib, i, ‘dis 
40; qux art, 1.) 


This reasoning of Aquinas is abimdantly subtile, but it is si:flicientt 
show, that he, as well as the Scotists, taught a predestin: on di flering 
u Many respects ftom the predestination whi ch was afterwards laugh 
by Calvin. Bat what was the predestination of the schools, if it) was 
not the prede stination of C alvin, and if the Lutheran Sy who oj pposed tt 
were not, on tis topic at least, C alvinists £ The question, as it is ne 
tiral, must Occur to every reader; and it is thas satisfactorily answered 
by Dr. Laurence. 


Asdl. 3. 


€¢ 'To enter more patticularly into their leading opinions upon this s 
ject, they maintained, that Almighty God, | before the foundations of 
wy rorkd were aid, St! rveying in his comprehensive idea, or, as they phrased 
it, iu his prescieuce of sinipie intelligence, the > possibilities of all thhitegs, 
before he determined their actual existence, foresaw, that it squnte de were 
created, although he willed the salvation of all, and was inclined to Assist 
ail inditereatiy, yet that some would deserve eternal happiness, and otbey 
eternal mrisery.; and that therefore he approved and elected the former, 
but disappeoyed or reprobaied the latter. 


uh 
ude 
the 


Thus grounding el, 
, hot as an arbitrary 


cuion ul Ou 


foreknowledge, they contemyedaicd i paren : 


Me 
parating one individual frem another, under the inflnence of a blind chance, 
or an irrational CAPTICE 5 but, on the contrary, ag aw ise and jmst one, 
w hich p resup) poses a diversity of nature between those who are ac cept ted, 


aud those © ho are rejected. 

*6 Pal sugpleg then that God is 
diving pr t ri inatic ou freely Ly 
coyates the soul, th believed, 
nition by te austin of ak soi! iri fe, which His trace passes, and th 
eferts whieh in eVerv eage it produces, not restricting hw! favours, bet 
eStributing thém. with as impartial hi ine over the barren desert and th 
fruittul field ; cquatiy disposed towards all men, but Deeause all are net 
eqaally idisposed tawands ham, distinguivbing! enly such as prove de 
serving of his bounty, «Although wo adequate cause indeed exists, (as 
c Trdg to the stimet aud acouriiy nieawHjug of that eypye: sion.) “ by (ad 
shanké conferhis gets even Bpok the hupt oc daci. exgept in. the plenitude 
of divine maupificence, yet they, conceived that, a suiigient reasoy ow as to he 
assigned, why he should counpunicate therm rather to this 
(hit, why he shouldclect the good, and reject the bad. *® 
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“To the foreguing siatement it should be added, that they held an 
fection, OF Father an ordination, to grace, (which they expressly asserted 
o be defectible,) distinct from an election to glory ; that according. to 
how, & hame may be written iu the book of life at one period, awhich at 
not ‘rmay be ecased from it > and that predestiuatiou to eternal happi« 

sulely depens!s upen final perseverance in well doing.” (2. 142) 
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Phat suok was the doctrine of the schools Concerning predestination, 
id the defectibility of crace, our author proves hy quotations from 
Aisinas and Cardinal Cayetan ; for which, however, We aust refer the 
eadér to the Licetures thcimselves. Ate then proceeds: 


~* 


On'the whole, itts evident that they considered the dignity of the ig- 
ividual as the meritorious basis of predestination? Mebkit of congruiti as 
he basis of a preordination to grace; and merit of 'céndignéty vs that of 
a preordination to glory. ‘Thus net more fastidions in the choice of thers 
erms, than accurate Inthe use of ahem, while they dgnicd) that the pre. 
science of human virtue, correctty speaking, could ‘be the primary Cihtac 
of the divine will, because nothing ya time can properly give birth to thar, 
which has existed from eternity, they strenuously maintained it to be a ve- 
condary cause, the ratio or rule in the mind of the Deity, which regulated 
his will in the formation of its uktimate decisions.” (PP. Pid.) 


Lo confound motive er purpose with cause, by talking of Cio céuse 
of volition, whether divine or huimen, is a-phraseology, which the. more 
gccurate language of modern metaphysics does not.adinit. Lt shon!d be 
ge rewembered, however, that the reasonings of dhe schoolmen were re- 
fe guiated by the language and logic of Aristotle, whe, in ihe fotie ditte- 
ng rent senses in which he employs the word cause, expressly states, as 
tie ove of them, the mol?ve or purpose for which a rational being acts; 
pee aud that im this sense the Latin word causa is occasiowsitv emploved by 
ie Cicero tomsclf. Por the use of the phrases merit of-cony ruity and me- 
Vee rif of condienity, as bases of preordimstion to erace, avd predestite- 
tion to glory, it will not indeed be so easy to find an exense 5 but with 
| these exceptions, the doctrine of the schoolmen, on tins difficult subs 
Jeet, seems to have been weary just. Nor was it so much tg the 
i: AS widness of the doctrine itself that the reformers objected, as to the 
F introduction of such disquisitions into the sysiem ef Christianity. Ip 
fe she schools of heathen philosophy, the question of the liberty or. ne- 
fe vessty af the human will and rumen action, had indeed been long and 
B® subully discussed; but to such speculations Luther and Melancthon 
conicided that the scriptures of ue New ‘Testament give no counte- 
wanee. ‘They appear to have becn themselves, at one period, Nevessa- 
ries; and itis not certain that Luther ever changed his opinion; 
though be concurred with Melancthon in reprobating the practice of 
“Licorporating with articles of fuith the philosophical dogmas of the 
schools, In the Aussbureh Coutessiouthere is accordingly ‘no allusion 
to the subject; and the predestination which is taught in sume of their 
other writes has no resemblance to that which was discussed long 
eerwards in the synod of Durt. 
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‘¢ While their adversaries plilosophized ppon a predestination of 
dividuals preferred one before another by divine regard, because won 
ofisuch ae preference, they taught only that, which has been reveaicd yy 
certainty, the predestina‘ion of a peculiar description of pre:-ons oY 
pebpleyedions of gaod works,’ of a Christian Church couter pla cu as 
agyregate, not on account of its owndignity, but on account of Chresti 
supreme Head, and the author of eternal salvation to all who obey hig 
maintainigg not a particular election of personul farourites, either by 

. absohute will, ‘or'even a conditional one dependent on the ratio of met 
but'¢ general election of all, who by baptism in their infowcy, or } 
faith and obedience in matnurer years, become the adopted heirs of hy 
ven; they conceived this to be the on/y election, to which the gospely 
ludes, and consequently, the only one, upon which we can speak with om 

if gute, or reason. without presumption. | 

If it be observed, that the selection of an integral kody necessanij 

infers that of ‘its, component parts, the answer is obvious; the latter. ah 
though indeed ii be nec. ssarily inferred by the former, is nevertheless » 

@ prior requisite, but a posterior result of the Ditivfe ordination. Whe 
they deemed:absolyte on the part of God, was his everlasling purpose t 
save his elect in Christ, or real Christians, considered as a whole, an 

contrasted with the remainder of the human race; the completion of ij 
purpose being reculated by peculiar circumstances, operati SO 45 inferios 
causes of a particular segregation. For, persuaded of his good wil to 
wards all men without distinction; of his being indiscriminately disposed 
to promote the salvation of all, and of his seriously, not fictitiously, x 
Calvin taught, including all in the universal promise ot Christianity, they 
inputed to him nothing like a partial choice, no limitation of favours 
nor irrespective exclusion of persons ; bui assuming the Christian charae 
ter as the sole ground of individual preference, they believed that every 
baptized infant, by being made a member of Christ, not by being com 
prised tn a previous arbitrary decree, is truly the elect ef God, and, 
dls ing in his infancy, certain of eternal happiness; that he, who in ma 
turer years becomes.polluted by wilful crime, loses that state of salvation 
which before he possessed; that nevertheless, by true repentance, and 
conversion to the Father of mercy and God of all consolation, he is aga 

Teinstated in it; and that, by finally persevering in it, he at length re 

ceives the kingdom prepared for every sincere Christian before the foun 
dation of the world. Can any man w'-om prejudice bas not blinded, 

rank these sentiments with those of Calvin?” (1. 149.) 


Certamly not ; but that these were the sentiments of the Lutheraq 
reformers; our author has rendered indisputable by extracts from thei 
most approved works, in which it appears that they abhorred the, duc, 
trine of Calvin, which they compared. to ile fatalism of the ancient 
Stoics; as Melancthon, in his, familiar Icttcrs, was wont te mentiog 


Calvin himself by the nase of, Zeno, 


28 Alii fingnat Deum 'sederé in ceelo, et scribere fatales ieges): quasi in 
tabults Parcarum, secundum quas velit distribuere virtutes et vitia, situt 
Stoici de {ato suo sentiebant, ot cogitant fatali motu impellit Paridem et si- 
miles, Sed pos, abgectis his delrgmeantis, humane caltginis releramus.cale 
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los et mentem ad testimonia de Deo proposita. Sciamus Deum esse agen. 
@m vere libervin. et tantem velle bona, nee velle peccata, Removeamus 
la Sfatea. et putal tones, que fidem et invoc ationem evertunt, 
Quomodo enim polest Saul credere aut invocare, cum dubitat promissio- 
nem ad se pertinere, ave cum obrepit ila tabula Parcaram?” © (Loca 


Theolos. de pradest. ) 

The character and influence of Melancthon were such that these 
sentiments expressed by lim on various uccasions, and generally us 
terms much harsber than he was-accustomed to make use of, could not 
fail to give some uneasiness to Calvin. ‘They appear indeed tu have 
given him great uneasiness; for when he found himself unable, by all 
his efforts, exther fo conyert the mild Lutheran to his own dire opituon, 
or even to drag him into the labyrinth of a thorny controversy, he ad- 
dressed him in the following strain of peevish resentment : 


‘“ Audio, cum tibi oblata essct formula nostre cum ‘Tigurina Ecclesi, 
consensionis, protinus, arrepte calame senteatiam unam, qua Dei eluctos 
areprobis parce ef solric discernit, abs fe Juésse confossaim. Quod certe 
a) ingenii tui mansuctudine, utalia tacerem. valde abhorret. Itague nt 
meum libellum (viz. de wterna Dei pradestinatione) legere vel saltem 
gustare sustincas, non roge, quia id frustra mibi facturus video.” Epist. 
Calvini, p. 109, 


Our author having thus proved, that the doctrine of predestination, as 
taught by the Lutheran reformers, relate ‘d not to the final salvation of 
individuals, but to te promises made to the Church, gives, in the iutro- 
duction to his congludiag sermon, the followimg accurate and perspicu- 
ous summary of that doctrine: 


** Thus, they said, amidst the mutabilities of all ‘things temporal, the 
subversions of ecclesiastical establishments, and the ‘ruins of empires, we 
may with comfort and confidence assert, that God has predestinated the 
perpetual existence of a Church, against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail; of a Church, which, founded upon the rock of his promise, can 
never fall. so that in vain the rains come, and the floods descend, and the 
tempests beat against it.’ (P. 159.) They taught, * that Almighty God 
is NO respecter of persons, no capricious tyrant,. but just and equie 
table in his proceedings ; that he his sent ‘his Son to be the Saviour of the 
whole world; and has, in consequence, prede ‘stinated to the adoption of 
children those, who duly receive and apply the meaus of salvation, which 
he bas thas gratuitously provided, for them, excluding nonce from his atlece 
tion except such as cgclude themselves... Nor shonld it, they thought, 
be esteemed a point of indifference to be persuaded pf his good will 10. 
paras US as incn, and to be assured of it as Christians, as well as fo be con. 
vince? Of AIO, a certain title to éverlasting happine 8s; fo an inhcri- 
tance incorruptible and unt: filed, and th ut fadeth not aay, réserved for 
u8 in heaven,.ot w hic h nothiag but our own continuing in crime can de- 
Prive us,’’ 


That the predestination taueht in our seventeenth article is in perfe ct 


harmony with this, Dy: Laurence proves by comparing that article, 
' clause 
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clause by clause, with the writings of the J aithes ans, from whieh: it ap 
pears, te have been taken, or; with the opinions of ihe schoolme 
hich it \way designed to, oppose, ‘The, seh: ylmcn, as we hae alieady 
seen, tatighta predestination of vdividedts, in comer ql uence of Gods 
foreseeing Ahem eongrucus aud ¢ ondign merit. Our Church, on the 
other hand, aly: ays ke epg the adea of rede: mption iW view, states If 
fin, the begimniy of the article,) to be the everlasting purpose 
God, to delivey tram, a state of malediction and destruction, (a male 
dicto etexilio lihcrare,) from a guilt, which none,can themselves oblity 
gate; and to vender eternally happy, through Ciirist, or. Chiristiamty, 
sore betore dishonourable. thus formed>to honour, those, a ng hit 
has glected,, not as merttorious indiwiduals separately, but as a certay 
class of persous whem, he has chosen in Christ out of mankind.” 
After having f explame ‘d the nature, aud slightly atluded to the ob 
jects, of that. predestination, which alone it imeulcates, the article 
pracceds, to onkirge upon the latter point, and’to specify the pocultae 
characte tisties Of this highly favoured community. 46, Wherelore,” 2 
is added, they which be endued with so excellent a benctit of God, 
he called according to dis purpose, by his Spirit working in due Sta 
sun, Sparita e juts opportuno tempore operante ; by his Spo it oper 16 ung; 
not wresistibly at pleasure, without regard to time and circumstances, 
but conformably vath the established constitution of dumnan nature, at 
a seasonable pe riod, whenithe mind. is indisposed to resistance, or, # 
1 suhewAcy, TC ~apable of 1b; they through grace obey the calling, they 
ure justified freely 5 ” are justitis da enc any expiation or satistaction 
for sia on their pat, Christ hunself ond » being the meritorious cause 
whats ‘they are. made the children of ‘God by adoption; they walk 


seligions!s mi yood works, and at length by God's mer vy, moe by court 


digit were, uicaun everlasting felicity,” Such is the description givey 
of, those, who are predestinated to life; a description, which, when 
caunected wiih the preceding clause, manifestly points out the election 
of a put out of the whole, yet uot according to the tenet of , the 
figinish Church, the election ef men preferred one before another om 
account ef their personal qualities, but of Chrishans, distinguished as 
an aggregate from the yemaimder of the human race, by a chivacteristh 
eal discrimination, by bemg called, justi hed, and sauctified, through 
Christza nity. 

The detmition of the dottrine being completed, the subsequent 
passage, still carrymg on the contrast with the Church of Rome, 
touches, in guarded, but not ambiguous laiiguage, upon the applicar 
tion of it. “© As the godly cos sideration, it vemarks, of predestinatiog 

wud our clection. in Chyist,” of the election of us Christians, “ is full 
of swect, pleasaut, and unspeakable comfort to gadl) persons, anf 
es as feel im themselves. -the werking.of the Spuit_ of Clirist,” 
Sperdus Chr ; the influence ot the Holy Spirit, of which the Gos 
pel speaks, and not of that) meritorions principle which the schools 
teum chirity, * mostifying the works! of the flesh, and drawing up the 
mi 
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nitid to high and heavenly things, as weH because it greatly establishes 

“id ‘couifirims our faith of eleth: il ‘salvatiott ‘to: be enjoyed throrretf 

prist ;” fidem mostrim de eterna’ salute conseguenda’ per’ Christen? 
‘wr confidence 3 in Christian salvation e¢evte ratty, sind mot BAS parnr- 
tary, a change of the person atopted my the. Latin note withdiit 
i igo, ‘6 98 hecuive it fervently Kindles our love towards“Gad) sé ‘for 
yejous aud cial persons, lac king the Spu it of Christ; to truve con- 
intally befdre their eyes the sentence of God's: predestination,” to 
believe, that Goi I'hus predet termined something certam respecting their 
firma! Toate “is a most dingerous downfal,; whereby the De el doth 
rust them into desperation, or into tretchiodaint ss‘of most unclea 
living, 00 less pe rilotis thin desperation.” — In thts ap ppirtant clause we 
are taught, that none except the tr uily pious can derive consolation from 
the doctritie of our election 10 Christ, of cur’s collectively m a rehgi- 
ous, and tot cf the?r’s individually m a personal capacity; and that 
the Opposi ite }dea of a predestin: ition which regards the persons of men, 
fun, the fiite of cach irrevocably, when entertained by those, whose 
cnnjosity and crimes excecd thei “ir piety, teuds to drive them into de- 
spair, from a persuasion of their being exposed to the wrath of 
Heaven, as the non-elect, or from a presumption of the ar ultimate se- 
gurity, as the ele ct, Into the most abandoned profligacy.” (P. 160.) 

Tn this paraphrase en the article the author has followed the Latm 
qriginal, and with great propriety; for its difference from the English 
version, though apparently ininute, is of great importance, as the at- 
tentive reader cammot fail to perceive. ‘That Dr. Laurence has given 
the true ss seuse of the article is proved, as well in the notes, where he 
show's that the very phrases, whiely have been th tight Calvinistical, are 
borrowed from the Lutheran, us in a subsequent ‘part of the sermon, 
where he eum ipares the article with the office of baptism. » In that 
office it is expressly de tlared, that every baptized child “ is reg seherated 
with God’s [oly Re 4 ‘slate his’ own child by aduptig n, and ad- 
mitted mto the number of his faithful and eZecé’children -” in Whic h, 
the congregation pr “ys, that he may remain. It 18 obvio: is, therefore, 
thatthe coumpile rs of the Liturgy understood every person to be one of 


the elect, who is incorporated mto Christ’s holy Church ; and is it ¢on- 


ceivable that the same persons, w he ‘n compiling the articles, should 
have taught an election of individuals which has no relation to Church- 
ue iibership, and: should “ut the same time have adopted the langage 
of the Lutherags, who re probated all inquiries into individual election? 
The thie-churchinen' themselves admit! that the Calyinisti¢ doetuine of 
individieal reprobation ' is no where ‘taught, either in our articles, In our 
hiturey, of i Ouk hotties ;’ and the omission muy be ace ounted for, if 
it be adtivitte “i thatthe Chireh io where teaches the doctrmeé of indic? 
duel edertiv WM but on tive | c otitrary supposition, the omission 1s ditetly 
ubatcoinitable,” for nictividual elec tm arid ' individeral reprobation, are 
correlates; whiely neGesstil iti ly ‘edch other. * Mulu quidem,” 
pays Cay lin? ae sb TY se 6 repélete Vellent, clectioneni ita 
fatentur 


3. 
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fatentur ut eegent quemquam re prob: wi; sed inscite nimis et pueriliter: 
uando 1 ipsa electio nist repr obation! 9 ta non ‘ere —Quos Cig9 
Deus preterit, reptobat.”  (Instit. fb. i. cap. 2 . §. 1.) 

Accordingly, in the Westminster Confession af Faith, (Chap. $ 
section 8. ed. 4,) we are taught, that “ by the decree of Goi. for the 
manifestation of his glory, some men and angels are predestinat ed unti 
everlasting life, and others fore-ordaine »l to even lasting dgath ;~ that 
theve angels and men, thus predestinated and for e-ordained;: ate parti 
cularly and unebian aeably obsigned ; and’ that their number is. so cet. 
tain and definite, that’ it cannot be etther increased’ or diminished.” 
Nothing of ths kind could be tanght by our Chutch or her Luthera 
guides, who all disclaim the doctrine of individual election ; “Ww ho ara 

aud again declare Gud to be 1:0 réspecter of persons and who aaitt 

of no other predestitation to eve Tasting life than that'of Christians ig 

general, who,are true to their profession.. To them and thent only the 

peculiar promises ok the Gospel are made3 but as Chrys t ditd for all 

men, and hath declared that in his Father’s house. are many ‘mansic vis, 

the Church hath ia numberless places of the herds plainly mdicated 

her opinion, that wanong dibed mansions will be “foan da place for 

those, who, though strangers to the covenant of promise, have vet 

exercised themselves, according to the opportunities which ‘were 


vouchsafed them, to have a conscience always void of offence towards 


God and towards men 
In the course of his various Cisquisitions, Dr. Laurence has \; ith ¢ great 
proprict; ty forborne to perplex himself and his reade 1S with 1 inquiries into 


the private sentiments of our reformers: * by: ‘atse, in truth,” as he 


observes, ‘ the Aue stion turns not upon what they privately andt indi, 
vidually believed, but upon what they publicly ly and collective ly, tune ht" 

He has shown, however, (p. 454, Ke.) that on some pom ts they dif- 
fered, as mnadeed they coal d not bat differ, among the mise tres. Of the 
disputes, which b: th F Ox and Strype mention as having take n place 
among the protec stant pri isoners, on the sub} oct Of iprede stination, dur 
ing the péersecation of Mary, he has given a very ‘curious aid ehtertail- 
ing account from a manuse ript in the Bodleian Library; from which 


it appears, that the predestinarians of that day were remarkable, hhke’ 


too many holdmg the same pinoys at prese nt, for their intolerance, 
and breach of faith to theiy unsus ‘pecting ‘antagonists: Tt appears Tike- 
wise, that the predes tinarians laboured to excite the popular pre juc dice 
against the anti-prede stinarians, by branding them with the title. of 
Pelagians; and such, it is well known, is one of the af# of conti Overs 
ractised by our true churchmen at present. ‘The wrifer of this article 
as had the honour to receive a letter from oue of the fraternity accus- 
ing him of Pelagranism, on account of the opinions, which, after Arebe 
bishop King and Bishop Bull, he has ventured to advance on the 
consequences of the first transgression; though he takes the liberty t0 
think, as Dr. Hickes had thought before him, that no opmions can be 
more directly opposite to one > another, than those, which he bas ad- 
yanced 
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ler ooced, are oppesite to the heretical opinions as well of Pelagius as of 
TRO Socitius. 

We have said*, that perhaps the. most impartial account extant, 
wiium avery small compass, of the peculiar doctrmes of Pelagius, 1s 
given by Cave in his Mstoria Literaria; but owt correspondent assures 
ng, that we are under a great misizke; for; that the sumamary of his 
doctrines, Which is given by Cotiier, Js much more accurate. Upon 
yeceiving this ‘Information, we were at some paims to compare the 
statement. of Collier with the authorities to which he appeals; and have 
no hesitatton to say, that thoagh it differs not essentially from the ac- 
(SURE éount given by Cave, it is the most accurate as well as most perspicuous 
fe of the two. it seems, indeed, tu be as accurate as any swammary can 
MRE bes aud we do not speak at random; for, except Labbei Concilia, 
5 WM there is not one authority referred to. by Collicr that we have not con- 
the silted. By this summary, therefore, we are willing to have our Pe- 
a legianism tried ; and to enable our readors to pronounce equitable judg- 
"SM ment between the true-churchman and us, we shall lay before them 
ted Collier's account of the Pelagian heresy. 











1. $ 
the 
Into 
that 
artis 
Cet. 
et.” 


for 

' I. ** That Adam had mortality in his nature, and that whether he had 
ve ; : 5 : 

cf sinned o7 not stnned, [he] would certainly have died. 


rds II. ** That the consequences of Adam’s sin were confined to his per- 
gon: and that the rest of mankind received no disudvantage from thence. 
HII. ‘* That the daw qualified for the Kingdom of Heaven, and was 
founded upon equal promises with the Gospel. 
JV. ** That before the coming of our Saviour some men lived with. 
he ont sin. 


Cat 
nto 


dis V. * That new-born infants are in the same condition with Adam be- 
l. ® fore the fall. 
if VI. ** That the death and disobedience of d4vam is not the necessary 


he # cause of death in all mankind, neither does the general resurrection of 
ce the dead follow in virtue of our Saviour’s resurrection. 

it. VII. ** That if man will make the most of hiuiself, he may keep the 
ie e Commands of God without difficulty, aud preserve himself in a perfect 
h Be slate of innocence. 

Le VIL. “* That rich men, notwithstanding the advantage of their baptism, 
unless they parted with all their estate, all other instances of virtue would 


be insignificant to them; neither could they be qualilied for the Kingdom 
) of JIcaven. 

ce ry . ~ + er 

; IX. “ That the grace and assistance of God is not granted for the per- 
. 


formance of ‘ey ery moral act; the liberty of the wild, and information in 
SR the points ofaluty, being sufficient for thls purpose. 





iF X, *¢ That the grace of God is given in proportion to our merits. 

= XI. *¢ ‘That none can be, called the sons of God, unless they are per. 
ie fectly wtthoud sin. 

e XII. ‘* That our *ictory over temptation is 2xof gatncd by God's assist- 
0 Gnce, but by the ‘liberty of the will,” 

e 3 

r SO deen -- 

| * Anti-Jacovin, Vol. xxv. p. 254 
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It would surely puzzle a candid reader to find a coincidence betwoegiiind 4 
these: opinions, and anv that we have advanced on the conseqhences diieve, 
the fall, ér on any other subject. We do indeed think, with Pelagiadlis th: 
and,\‘as Wwe apprehend, with evéry man capable of pce é jglit! 
Adam had mortality in his nature; because it seems to be a tre puri 
self-evident as any geometrical axiom, that the being, whether man e@iiem) 
angel, who had not Jifé of himself, cannot of bung elf have eternal hfe \enit 
and beeawse St. Patil hath assured us, (1 Tims ve. 15, 46,) that hapmiv: 
* who is ‘the blessed and only potentate, the King of Kings and Lone 
of Lords, on/y hath immortality. ” But so far Rave we béen from a 
sertme, that, whether Adam had simed or not, he world mmfallibh 
have died, that we have shown that by the first covenant, had he ob 
served the terms of it, he would not only have been “preserved from 
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deatly by the means provided for that purpose; but have been also transgeus 
jated mto heaven after a sufficient probation on earth. So far are weer 
from supposmy, that the consequences of Adam’s sin were confined tele! 
himself, that we have taught, in words as plam as possible, that one offie'« 


those consequences has been death to the whole human race ; anil is 
another, the withdrawing of those graces of the Holy Spirit which w oul 
vouchsafed to Adam im Paradise, ‘to wide him invhis progress tiem 
Jfeaven. From the heresy of the th bes article, let those clear themiiave 















selves, who contend that.‘ life avd immortajity were brought to lich ‘7 
through the faz,” and who revile the bishops Ball and War rburton Lore lsc ¢ 

teaching that the law of Moses, when consulered as a. dispensation sefiiity < 
nana’ from the Gospel, holds ont to its votaries no prospect of Have 


tuture state of rewards and punishmeuts. We are gequainted with noleom 
sect, whose principles harmonize with the fourth and fifth articlesd/ss, 
New born infants, we believe, indeed, to be free from: euz/t in the pre imp. 
per sense of the word; because our Saviour hath assured us, that “ diwitl 
such asdittle children is the \inzdom of heayen 3” but pew-bern infantil shal 
are lable to death, trom which Adam, before his fall, was by On 
grace of Giod exempted. So far are we from agreeing with, Pelagiuyii seer 
mi the opimens expressed in the sixth article, that we have asserted thai The 
very reverse of both. We de not, indecd, approve of the phrase nef to 1 
ressary cause, because -all second causes dlopend upon the w/é of “they ive 
first; but we believe, that, the disobedience of: Adam, ay. the will dido | 
God, brought upon himself and all bis. posterity. the very same. kinditeo 
of death which as undergone by the beasts that perish, and that from Aw: 
this death we are redeemed by ‘Christ, whois the: life of the soul, sto | 
well as the resurrection of the. bot ys and m whom.ad/ shall be mad den 
‘alive who have died in’ Adan. ‘Let. those. answer to’ the seventl ver 
article, who talk of a covenant of works, a8 distinguished from (we 
covenant of grace; and who seem to believe that, under the first cog safe 
venant etorn: al lite was. the reward due dy ahd to. unsimning obedience to | 
We know of uo revealed covenant of wor, its, under \ hich the whol of 1 
human race were ever placed; we believe that under the first, as well vol 
as under ihe. secoud covenant, man was placed im a state of probatiifi eu 
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wee@iiand disctpline, and therefore lable to errer aud to sin; and we be- 
es ditevey thatthe most exalted being of creafiow caunot claim eternal lye 
rit the réwand due by rézht to his most! perfect: ebedience. (“Wate the 
thamchth article, no question that has been agitated Detween the trae+ 
Ui aipheocbnes and us bas any concern; end with the ninth we seem té 
Mebembolize Jess than that trwe-churchman, who: says, that |“ nobody 
life enies tivat caan, without the erace of Grad by Chitst preventing tipsy, 
| miiv perlorm natiwat good works, civiem jusidiamn, cl dikgendas rew 
phaoud sahjectus.” (The True-Churchuen ascerkuined, p. 149.) We 
oufessy that. we have our doubts, whether the mere natural mani le 

Hit to pertorm all this; but we are vet called upon at present to state 
hewround@s of those duwbts. “Fhe tenth article contains the doctrine 

4 the schoolmen, which: we have coneurred with Dr. Laurence im 
ranwmeeensuring ; and-to the eleveuth, let those answer, who talk of the nes 
C Wen itv tht there is for the rightecaemess of Clirist b ww impaled to the 
od tmelect, wvorder that they may become the sons of God. OF the twelfth ar- 


ne ofmicie, itas sutlictent to sav, that nothmg can be more inconsistent than 
anime! is with the opinions of those who believe that even m. Paradise man 
WV’ ould not have mamtained his mnocence, or been tramed for the king- 


5 timeiom of heaven, but “ by the grace of God preventing him, that he mht 
iemapave a good will, and working with him, when he had that good will.” 
light To return from this digression, which however is not foreign from 
n Ose questions discussed in the volume under review, we have now enle 
1 SCHty sav, that we have not read many theologteal works from swlich we 
of MMiave derived so much instruction ; er which we can so confidently rex 
commend, more especially to the vounger clergy, as this affcmpl to et 
lustrate those articies of the Caurch of Englond, which the Catcinists 
improperly consicsy as Catvinistival. ‘The attempt has been crowned 
with such compiete success, that he will be a bold man indeed, who 
shall again enter the ists in defence of the claims of the Calvinists. 
On one or two ports we do not mdeed think exactly as ‘the author 
seems to i903; but the difference between us is of very little importance. 
Though we would certanily not subseribe an article of religion, which 
to us should appear to teach, that depravity direct/y mental is de- 
nved by every man through his ancestors from Adam; aud though we 
It ABB lo not perceive any satisfactory evidence that the loss of original righ- ; 
kind teousness, as tauhe by our Church, implies any positive depravity of 
cOMME Aina nature, yet would we hesitate to subscribe our unfeigned asseut 
» BEB to an article m which these two opinions should be explicitly con- 
da demoed: Phe errors of Pelagins we abhor as directly contrary to the 
onth very foundation on whicb the whole scheme of redemption rests; and 












(MEE we are persuaded that whoever thinks of those errors as we do, may *, 
come salely subscribe the article of orivinal sin, of which the object appears a> 
nce to be the’ condemnation of Pelagianism, and by no means an account et 
nok of the origia or diffusion of moral evil, which, on every hypothesis, in- . 
well volves in. it too many chificulues, to be interspersed with the articles of oe 
one eer Christian faith. To. conclude in the words of our excellent author. ae 
i ‘ 74 We . 2 
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“ We perceive with much concern, and feel perhaps with some resep 


ment, that upon the subjects, which have been cousidercd in these ly 
tures, the creed of our Charch has been often ignorantly misconceivel 


or maliciously misrepresented. Contemplated as the inflexible advoca 
of fatalism, by some she has been extravagantly applanded, aiid by othe 
wareasonably traduced. ‘The Socinian has in particular been often graf 
fied in imputing to her obnoxious opinions, has sometimes added insult} 
injury, and, where her liberality should have been commended, has ing 
diously held wp her supposed bigotry ta public scoin and detestatio 
Let us not. however, on this account abandon her cause, or cease } 
vindicate her real sentiments, but rather persevere in our efiorts with ¢ 
firmness of men, and the temper of Christians, supported by the consoling 
assurance, that teuth will not hang for ever suspended between calumg 
and falsehood, but will at length assert its genuine character; Von sempe 
pendebit inter lutrones Christus; resyrget aliquando cructfixa veritas,” 


MISCELLANIES. 


Public Characters. 
TO INE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 





Sri, 

HAV Eoften perused, with ineffabledelight, the memoirs of those shinin 
examples of talents and virtue, which do honour to the present ag 
and are related with such inviolable truth and impartiality, In those gr 
tifying annual volumes, entitled ** Public Characters.” Fortunate, it 
deed, are the worthics whose hislory stands alceady.recewded ii thatin 
imitable work! For since the present administration, on coming int 
power, assumed to themselves all the rank, weight, and talents of th 
empire, no one, surely, will be so hardy as to dispute their claim : am 
thus the unfortunates, whose lives are yet unwritten, or, perhaps, att 
actually written, and had been promised insertion in the very next volume 
must, in obedience to thts sweepi ng monop Hy, forego their pret Nsl0 
to the rank, weight, and talents with whieh the editor so liber ally adom 
the subjects of his biographical \affours. The ministry, indeed, have nd 
included all the virtues in their claim: but how can the ambition of 
great mind be satisfied, with being presented to posterity, stripped of rank 
weight, and talents ; and clad in the thin covering of the virtues only: 
Indeed, on proper reflection, the virtues too are comprized in this @ 
clusive appropriation ; for either virtue and weight must be considered 
synonymous terms, or we must suppose that virtue has no weight wil 
our ministry, an insinuatian which they may confidently appeal to the 
lives and characters to disprove. It is their modest delicacy alone 
therefore, which has prevented them from challenging to themscl¥ 
among their other attributes, all the virtues, totidem verbis, as the 
might have done with the utmost propriety ; for it is universally know 

and understood, that all the virtues hover reund the heads of men ofr 

and power, just as naturally as crows fly to carrion. 

In this dilemma, the editor of contemporary biography, must necessarill 
close that admirable work, which has long diifused so much deligh 
throug 
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hrotigh all classes of society. His pen, more potent than the spear of 
7 thutiel, which only presented objects in their own likeness, embellished 
| Man it touched with supernatural grates, so that posterity, in reading the 
“ED blic Characters of the nineteenth celitury, will look back “with wonder 
nd reverence, on the Tright galaxy of virtnes and talents that adorned 
ur age, in the persons of merchants, Jews, aldermen, brokers, and 
emireps. But, alas! no more such bright constcHations must rise in cur 
hemisphere ! Virtues and talents are now monopolized, and this delecta- 
Me work roust be discontinued for wani of materials. 

Having thus shown the impossibility of this gentleman continuidg any 
onger to hold his public situation, I shall, according to true courtly 
Hage, bring forward my own pretensions, to fill the department which he 
eaves vacant: and, as is proper, and customary, when one great'man 
rocs Out and another comes in, I shall commence with decrying the 
measures of my predecessor, and then point ont the superior advantages of 
he system that 1 mean to pursue. 

Before the present monopoly of good qualities took place, the editor 
f ‘¢ Public Characters”. indis¢riminately daubed all his personages over 
vith them, so very thick, that the fine distinguishing traits were absolute- 
y lost in the surrounding splendour; and that but for the names pretived 
o each of his biographical delineations, it would have been absolutely 
impossible to distinguish them one from another. Now the plan which { 
intend to follow, is of a very different nature. Tt will not infringe upon 
he prohibifion, of using virtues and talents out of the pale of the minis- 












"Siitry ; it will be much more consonant to truth ; and, I flatter myself, more 
‘acceptable to the public, than any mode of writing contemporary biogra- 
ue ’ ' 


> “phy which has hitherto been attempted. 


a The distinguishing characteristics of every mind, are as peenliar, as 
de. striking’ and as varied, as the lineaments of every face ; and are capable 
UR of being pourtrayed with the same precision. <A writer of ability need no 
b more prefix the name of the party whose character he describes, than a 


painter need write under a portrait that of the man whose likettess it exe 
Ee bibits. If the resemblance be just, it will, in both cases, immediately 
be recognized, and full as well by the reader in the one, ak by the spec- 


OMMBtator in the other. On this principle I mean to publish my lives; con. 
TE scious that they will evince the ands of an artist, and that no one can 
ry mistake them. But the better to explain my plan, I beg leave to illus- 
Eg ate it by the following example. 

nh Bravery has frequently been sullied by avarice. Great reformers have 
vy not always been distinguished by spotless piety in their own conduct. 
a the disposition that tramples on the meek,”*often yields to the high 
P spirtted ; and the possession of powér generally leads to the exercise of 
favouritisin and partiality. Every character has'its liglit and dark ‘shades 5 
u and men in the humbler walks of life, if they are deprived of the opportu- 
‘me tity Of having their great qualities held up to public applatse, have at least 
_ the consolation, that their failings also escape public notice. 


The preceding remarks ate not inapplicable to’ the nobleman whose 
character we are about to delineate. In early life, he showed that ardent 
Predilection forthe navy, witich has distinguished*most of those iflustri- 

; one nye to whose prowess Great Britain is indebted for the sovercign- 

K Bs the ocean. The intrepidity which he displayed in various hard 

NOs CHI, VOL. XXVI. G foughe 
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fought actions way rewarded by successive promotions; and his well After s 
ed fame pointed him out to the command of the naval forces, in one of # emt 
most important armaments ever equipped by Great Britain against the had 1 
fonies of her enemy. ‘The expeditiog was crowned with compicte suce ai acti 
but the laurels so nobly won by valour, were tarnished by avarice. Cyl «mat 
tributions were the order of the day. Friends and foes were int pean te 













































Pqurns. 
pillaged ; and the minds of the in ‘habitants, many of whom had invited as es and 
our conquests, and joined us ip achieving them, soon becar me so alienat *! wit 

; or 
that on the arrival of a small re-inforcement of troops from France, th lod 
pncedce 


encouraged them to laud, by the offer of their assistance ; and atter a sey 
of bloody hut unsuccessful combats, we were ob! iged to relinguish them 
valuible of all our acquisitions. Nor did the mischiefs of this rapacity ¢ 
even with these lamentable disasters ; but a Neutral Power, justly incens 
at the unwarrantable condemnation of all her vessels found trading wi 
those colonies, and that, as deposed by the claimants, without even ¢ 
observance o@ the regular forms of law, remonstrated with so much spi 
and determination, that, to avoid hostilities, Great britain consented! 
hage the decrees of her High Court of Admiralty, ta which redress he 
been refused, revised by commissioners, nominated ou both sides for th 
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purpose; by whom awards were given to the amount of considerab On a 
more than a million of money, which was actually paid to compensa ‘ta 
this power for the poli. itions on her commerce. rduous 

Rs part of the prize money shared by the commander, whose memoitii iment 

are relating, or by his colleague, was ever réfund d, to indemnily (Mot he 
nation in part, for the immense de mike ls brought upon it by their cupidityl ohex 
and the two noble families stil fatten on these ill-gotten spoils. 

{tis with national pride, that we conteast with such rapacity, the dl y an 
interestedness and liberality shown by the commanding oficers in the lathe era i 
important and successful expedition against the Spanish settlements i onour 
South America: a contrast equally honousable to themselves, and to tM, thei 


British character. 


putset. 
he splendour aud brilliancy of the achievements in which our her 


efore! 


shared, dazzled, however, the poli ic eye, and werg the theme of genenliy 1 b 
eulogium ; while the oppressiou pra lised in those distant regions, Walpe lat 
scarcely heard of ; and the still small voice of truth, if raised in behalf oe yas 


the injured, was overpowered and silenced, by rank, weight, ailyerfec 
fadents. 

Our hero pursucd his carcer-of active service with unremitting ardour; 
and soon almost effaced the remembrance of these transactions, by one of 
the most splendid victories that ever graced thc page of the British naval 
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history: a victory over an enemy nearly double his force; in whic Th 
consummate judgment and undaunted bravery were equally Conspicuous noc) 
for this exploit he received the wel!-nerited rewards of his sovereign, Ueents. 
thanks of Parliament, and the admiration of a grateful Country. ficati 

fo his discriminating mind we also owe the happy seleetion to Mts di 
important command, of an illustrious officer, who, like the Pheoeniiimy y 
soared to the sublimest heights in the regions of fame; and, at lengthMtions 


like the Pheenix too, expired in a blaze of glory. 
With such obligations to the subject of these memoirs, it 4s painfal td 
Be under the nec ssit) of again viewing him in a less favourable light; but 


ft, 


ie impartiality of our office obliges us to represent men as they are. 


Aftet 
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ea fier some years refirement, he was invited, on a change of ministry, 
Ot sap intend the civil administration of that Branch of service in| which 
ihe had been so long and so honourabty engaged. In discha’ ging 
a »fanctions of this situation, we regre to say, that loud complaints 
a ‘re made, of his mpatone - | coerce ‘ - dl parser bee is giving pide 

rqurns, to an unaccotlbtaoic Caprice, and unvovernabl violence of tem 


: ¢; and, it has been stated, that when hig) minded men have repold his 
7” ora with scorn, he has shrunk abashed from their manly resolation, and 
: ‘ bnceded to spirit what he had demed to justice. He sect up too for a most 
olent reformer of abuges; carricd his rage for making extraordinary 
: vings in every branch o 84 uditure so far, that he is said to have left 


) me. department over which he presided almost ‘without the suppires necese 
7 ry for carrying on the public service; ana prosecuted every petty pecu- 
Ss tor with the most unrelenting severity, perhaps fallaciously imagining, 
NU the should do the same justice to his country, by making compensa. 


Mion for the spoils of the western hemis phere, out of the pockets of others, 
by making restitution out of his own. [rom this otlice he soon retired, 
gether with the administration that brought him in, to the general satis. 
etion of both the navy and the nation. 

On a recent change he accepted of a high naval command ; superseding 
ita most meritorious officer, whose indefatigable perseverance jn an 
rduous duty, merited a better return. However, on this his favourite 
kement, the theatre of all that is great and glorious in his life, we trust 
hat he will again distinguish himself by Some fresh achievement, and add 
nother trait to the bright side of his character, 













I am not withont hopes, Mr. Editor, that some of the present admi- 
istraivon Rygy be induced, by the above performance, to dq me the 
honour of enrploying my pen. I need not say how zealously it is devoted 
otheir service. But that we may come to a good understanding at the 
putset, L think it right to premise, that in all cases 1 expect to be paid 
eforchand, ao post nummos, is my motto and my rule; and | 
hall be prodigal of the former, in proportion as genticmen are liberal of 
he latter. Hach character shall be sent to the party for correction, till 
t has received the last finishing touches, and is heightened to his most 
erfect satisfaction ; or, if gentlemen prefer writing their own histories al- 
ogether, the most invivlable secresy may be de pended Lupon. I shall not, 
me my predecessor, blab in my preface, that ‘* voluntary contribut tions 
ecin to pour upon us *;” « that, ** in a work of this kind, the wise 
ff the good may be said to! Pact their own monuments*.” 

This letter, Sir, will serve both as a prospectus of my design, and as a 
pecimen of my talents, (L beg pardon of the ministry for aspiring to ta- 
bents, which belong to them ex age. -) I should have said, my quali 
fications for the execution of Let me request the favour of you, sir, 
to direct your publisher, if anv of your readers are disposed to ‘avour 
my work with thei ir patronage and encouragement, to take in subscrip- 
tious at the Anti-Jacobin “office, for the New "Public Characiers ot 

ARCESILAS. 

















* Vide Preface to Vol. ITE, Pustic Cuaracrens. 
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‘¢ Take Time by the forelock.’ : 

** Bis dat qui ctfo dat.” os righ 

“oR, one fo 
NOTWITHSTANDING our present ministers have so justly ages” , 
lenged to themselves all the rank, weight, and talents of the empire, ‘ himsc 
may be deubted, whether furmer administrations have not equalled thy thich s 
iu the vigour of their councils, andthe brilliancy ef their achievency they ya 
but in the great art of timing their measures, envy: itself must admit ti wake 
their merit stands unrivalled. Measures are judicious or injudicious, am” — 
cording to the circums(ances under which they are adopted; and 4 Peak 

happy presence of mind, which so far from being disconcerted by enim? an 





















gencms, then shines in its brightest lustre, and seizes the critical wom — 
for action with intuitive decision, shows the consummate statesman, ¢ fisely P 
genius born to triumph over every obstacle, aud: worthy. to’ direct { vw 
councils of an empire. ° ¢ 
The first great measure that distinguished, cr ratiier preceded, the jenors 
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coming info power, was the impeachment of Lord Melville. Men 
ordinary, timid: minds, would have proceeded on the eld system, of fi 
accusing, then trying, then, if guilty, condemning and punishing. B 
they, despising common forms, condemned first, tried: afterwards, ay 
when the sentence of acquitial fovowed, the punishment having preced 


the verdict. could not bereversed, No restoration was made to forteiia oy | 
honours, no reparation to injured innocence ; and by this bold and well sath 
timed measure, die removal of a dangerous and hated rival was cflectuallfe” 
secured, _— | 

Alter making the necessary investigation into the state of the nationd nue 
defence, they declared it perfectly inadequate: and that an absolute and “apa 
immediate necessity existed of new-modclling the whole svaem. ‘They 
decried the volunteers, ws uscless lumber,. v he. would only cneumber th * Pits 
regulars, block up the rvads,. and whose ranks would be repositories af poe 
panic im the hour of danger. ‘The war seeretary, with tliat eommanding P The 
genius, which marks his character, abolished this uscless and unconstite milita: 
tional body of men ina breath, If } were not apprehensive of my at ws eg 
miration bordering upon impiety, T should describe the conduct of this army : 
god of war, by saving, afflavit Deus et dissipantur. And this measure Ra 
was so admirably timed, that ater having saved the country the expeny thus I 
of 400,060 volunteers, he has not yet spent one shilling of the publi¢ thems 
money in embodying the 200,000 loosely drifled men, «ho are to be sub WEN ne 
stituted: for them: and at the same time has given our enemies a noble sordi: 
proof how much he despises all their menaces. well! 

Their next felicitous measure was the negociation with Buonaparte. instru 


Vanover had long been the great boue of contention. France had taker of th 
it, squecaed it as dry as a sucked orange, and then. given it to Prossity MR aot t 
in considyration ot her shutting her ports against British vesscls, and vidua 
thus assisting him in his grand project of excluding our commerce, alte- Ti 
gether, from the continent of Europe. Our ministers first retaliated ing tl 
upon Prussia; but, recollecting themselves, adopted the better expedient tries, 
of entermg,into a negociation with Buonaparte, which. had it succecded, clude 
would certainly have regained us this precious Mieetorat:. 1 nfortunatelyy 


- reign 
Prussia felt alarmed for ler new acquisition, lew te arms to vindicate ) 
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ver right to it: and Lord Tauderdale, who staid at Paris to .pick up the 
one for which the two dogs were fighting, slunk home with his tail be- 
ween his legs, because the dag who got it from theather, chose to keep 
t himself. But mark how weil-timed was this long winded negotiation, 
hich so-ae superficial observers have blamed ministers for proteacting ! 
rhey continucd it through the summer, and broke it off at the approach 
bf winter. While we could have fought, we negotiated; and orly ceased 
y negeciate when we could no longer fight. Ilad this event taken place 
goner, we could not decently have declined .cogperating with our allies, 
by making a powerful diversion on the continent in their favour; but the 
ateness of the scason then proved a sufficient.exense, and thus ministers 
yisely preserved our brave countrymen from.the dangers that have been 
ver (ound to attend. these hazardous expeditions. 

What again could be so well-timed as ,their sending two ambas- 
padors to the Ning af Prussia, oneof whom, indeed, was unfortunatgly 
rightened back again, but the other of whom js to give us an account 
f his Majesty’s military, operations, now he ha lost his army; or than 
wir issuing a proclamation, encouraging our vessels to renew their ine 
ercourse with the ports of Prussia, when they were already in the pos- 
session of the enemy. ; 

By the American Intercourse Bill, they allowed the Americans to 
trade with our West Lucia islands on the same terms as our own Beitish 
rolonies in North America: hut fiading that.che dillerence of 20 per cent 
inthe premium of insurance there and back again, operated as a pro- 
hibition against the latter, with a sagacity which djd them the highest ho.~ 
nour, they corrected this little oversight the moment.it was discovered, 
by writing to the commanders in chief on that station, requesting them 
o persuade the contractors to draw their supplies from Canada and Nova 
Scotia, at the sacrilice of this 20 per cent, which that disinterested class 
of men will, no doubt, readily make, for the good of their country. 

They appointed the brother of a Jate Seccetary af State, to take.the 
military command from @ victorious officer, because the rules of the 
service farbade 2 Major-General from retaining the,cemmand df aJarge 
army; aud then they appointed one of the youngest Colonels on the list, 
who had never been victorious, 40 the command of a larze expedition : 
thas leaping over the rules of the service in one instance, and entrenching 
themselves chin deep beSind them in the other, to shew that great miads 
are not to be.fettered by comme rules, bat may vary their conduct ac- 
cording to the circumstances of themoment. On the same principle, the: 
well-timed suspicion ef another general otlicer having deviated from his 
uistructions, furnished ap opportunity for sending out the brother of one 


pol the present Secretaries of State te supersede him ia his command. But- 


aot to dwell on kianumerable instances ef their timely attention*to indi- 
vadual interests, I shall cantine myself to tapics of a public nature. 
Chey are anderstood to have canceded te neutrals the right of carry 
ig the produce of the enemies’ calonies to thei: respective mother coun. 
tries, at the very moment whenthe produce of our own colonies was ex- 
Guded from every port.n the eontinent of Europe; thus securing to fo- 
reign colonies thatgnarket, for want of which the produce of our own 
Colonies was lyiog a dead weight in our warchouses, to the great distress 
of 
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of our planters, and of the commercial, manufacturing, and shipy 
interests connected with then ¢ 

When the manufactvres of Great Britain were shut out from the ¢ 
tinent of Europe, and their export to the West Indies greatly dig 
nished from the unprod: ctive returns made by the colonies, th ‘y ch 
that very crisis for the abolition of the slave trade, the whol ech, 
of wh ich are made with manufactured goods, and, no doubt, will tiny 
diately carry the bill into a law, in conformity to the well-timed pn 
ciple which regulates all their operations. 

When the W est Lidia interest pointed out their dis tressed sity 
and solicited their permission to substitute sugary for corn in the dic) 
ries and breweries, they first proclaimed to England and to all bucrog 
the quantity of sugar we had on hand, and then declared that the 
applied for could not be given; thus deterring the buyers at home fro 
coming to market, and giving Buonapa:té the <atisfaciion of her 
that his project of sinking us down by the weight of our own in 
was in a fair trainof proving successful, 

nm , : 

They have given so many happy specimens of their art in timine the 
measures, that [ expect, after having refused the r cent ap ion 
the West India planters and merchants, when a compliance with it migh 
have saved them, our manufasturers and ship owners, from ruin, yer th 
pudlic from atamine, they will wait until all. these evcnis have taker plau 
in order to shew the magnitude of the relief that they then will give x 
in addition to which, we shall probably have to b “ie them at the sang 
time for a peace with Buonaparte, which, under such cirewmsiances, w 
cannot but feel ourselves happy to obtain on any conditions, and mus 
cousider cqually well-timed with al} their other measures. 

lam, Sir, your humble servant, 
Crorcnet. 


Ffints to Masters and Apprentices, pointing out their respective Duties, 
for the mutual Advantage and Happiness of both. By a Magistrate, 
and a Member of the Society for bettering the condition of the Poor 
‘Recommended to be put into the i of the Partiesy when tit 
Endentures are executed. 8vo. Pp. 10. 6d. Hatchard, 1507. 


IN this little tract, are some obvious remarks, on the misconduct of 


Masters and Apprentices andthe canse of. them; which is properly 
traced to the neglect and yreach of the Sabbath; and also one page 0 
good advice, and another of salutary precepts. Bui whoever shall look 
into it, for the purpose of dscertaining what are the respective dutid 
of Masters and Apprentices, will be woefully disappointed.  ‘1®e recon 

mendation ta Magistrates ‘** to put a copy of this littie work into & 

hand of both-the master and his servant,” would have come with a bett 

grace, if the work had been printed for gratuitous distribution ; but wher 
sixpence is charged fora quantity of matter, which would easily be com 
prized in asingle column ofa newspaper, it will not be very uniaif; 
nor yet uncharitable, to impute the recommendation to some other motivy 
than that of promotivg the welfare of either master «@ servant; 
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Narratize of the much-lamented Death of Colonel Filley, of Bath, 
cho was killed at Reading, June 13, 1806, by fracturing his Scull, 
iwleaping out of one ot the Bath Coaches, in consequence of the Llorses 
running acdy: with the Substance of a Conversation (gust bcfore 
the Event took place) between him, and J. Bain, Minister of the 
. Gospel, Pother-Street, Barlow, Essex. Most affectionately de dicated 
to his bereaved Lady and Children. The Second Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. 2imo. Pr. 40. Gd. Button. 

MR. Bain has, with the best intentions, and witha truly Christian 
y@m_spirit, stated the particulars of a conversation, which occurred between 
himself and Colonel Villey, who was a felow-passenger with him in 
waathe Bath-coach. ‘The conversation, as may be supposed, was of a re- 
igious nature; andthe part which the Colonel took in it, shewed that 
his mind was deeply impressed with the impertant truths contained ia 
the sacred writings. Theauthor’s interview with the Colonel’s fmily after 
e@mhis death, is affectingly described; and Mr. Bain meaus so well, and is 

evidently a man of real good disposition, that we forbear to exercise the 
l@iseverity of criticism onhis work; or to notice the quaint expressions which 
occur here and there, and which sutliciently mark his profession. We 
“mi cannot, however, but reprove him for the bold assertion, that the suc- 
sgcessors of Mr. Cadogan at Reading, did not preach the Gospel; for his 
wa words either signify that, or have no signification at all. We are snre, 
M@ethat upon reflection he will be sorry for having made an assertion, 
im which is contrary to truth. ‘The fact is, that Mr. Cadogan was a 
methodist ; and that he fed his flock with such high-seasoned food, that, 
after he leit them, their stomachs were so depraved, that they could not 
relish the plain and homely viands of the Gospel, which his successors 
administered to them. We remember well the whole of the controversy 
on that occasion. Again we must ‘tell Mr. Bain, that predestinalion, 
Wain the sense affixed to it by the Calvinists, or by the Calvinistic metho. 
ime dists, is vo¢ the doctrine of the Church of England: nor can we conclude 
wa Without asking him, if he approves the doctrines of that Church, as 
mm We must infer from the sentiments promulgated in this tract, how he can 
justify his separation from it, and to involve himself in the ‘© Sin of 
Schism ?” 


The singular and interesting Trial of Henry Stanton, Esq. of the Righth 
for King’s) Regiment; on Charges for unojjivccr-like Behaviour, 
as preferred against him by Licutenant-Colonel Young, commanding 
the Second Regiment. Tried by a general Court-Marttals held’ at 
Doncaster, August 14, 1805, and several subsequent Derys. The 
Conduct of these Officers, of the Second Battalion of the above Re- 
Siment, whe were combined against Mr. Stanton, is crposed; and 
their Keaminations, as taken on Oath, fugether with the Defence 
sel up, to contradict their Testimony, by his Friends, are correttly 
exnibited, The Whole tending clearly ta evince the injurious Treat. 
ment which Mr. Stanton sustained. 12mo. Pp. 166. Bristol printed ; 
Ngerten, Loudon. Meyler, Bath, &c. &c, 1806. 
'HE motive of this appeal ts the public is certainly laudable; to 
Hefead the author's reputation from the shafts of calumny. Aud he has 
here 
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here made out a case, which has convineed us that he has heen harshly 
treated, to say the least of it. The charges against him were four ik 
number. The first, for threatening to post Ensign Lloyd in the Billiard 
room, for not paying some money which he had won from him at play; 
and for afterwards shaking his stick at him; the said Ensign having, 
however, in the interval, call.d him a fool and a blackguard. The se. 
cond, for walking about the streets of Doncaster in his uniform, after 
having been orde red by his Commandng Officer not to wear it. The 
third, for going to a Ball, when in a state of arrest, though at large, 
and after being prohibited from geing by his C ommanding-Office r— 
for dancing at the said Ball, and for disturbing the amusement of the 
room, &c.; and the last, for afterwards, behaving iu amanner unbecoming 
the character of an Officer, by insulting the Surgeon of the Regiment, on 
bis return from the Ball. 
On the third charze it appears, that the mayor of Doncaster had in. 
vited ali the officers of the regimes it to a ball, the invitation being sent to 
the Colonel; Mr. Stanton, not having the same invitation communicated 
to him, wrote to the mayor, to know whether it was a general invitation 
or a partial one; and being informed it was general, he resolved to go, 
The commanding officer, however, apprized of his intention, sent him an 
order not to go. Mr. Stanton replicd, that he should not go as an officer, 
in uniform, but as a private gentleman, in which capacity he conceived he 
had as much right to go as the Colonel himself to the ball; he accordingly 
Went ; and was going down a dance very peaceably with a young lady, 
when Lieutenant-Colonel Young went up to him, and ordered him to 
leave the room: he continued dancing, however, and when he hail gone 
down three couple more, the Colonel repeated his order, and, as one wit 
ness positively swore, seized Mr. Stanton by the collar. He then was go. 
1g quietly out of the room, when the Surgeon of the Regiment went up 
to him, aud threatened to kick him out. We do not a0 to under 
stand the articles of war, and therefore shall not presume to question the 
decision of the Court Martial; neither do we profess to know what is 
deemed offcer-like behaviour. Bat certainly it does appear to us, that if 
the Colonel’s behaviour was officer -like, there is no man in his SENSES, 
with the feclings of a gentleman about him, whe woujd place hiinself ina 
situation to be exposed to it. Is there any man who could allow another 
to stup him abruptly, when engaged in dancing witha lady, and to order 
hit im to leave the room ?—Surejy* the Colonel might “have staid till the 
cance was over, and might, even then, have spoken privately to his sub- 
aitern!—lIt is perlectly ridiculous in the Colonel to charge the Ensign 
with disturbing the amusement of the room, when it was perfectly clear 
that he himself had occasioned the disturbance. One witness deposed, 
that at York (where the Surgeon was convicted for an assault upon the 
Ensign,) the Colone! swore that it was by the particular orders of the 
Mayor, that he turued Mr. Stanton out of the ball-room: whereas the 
direct reverse of this appears, by the evidenee produced on the Court-mat- 
tial, co have been the fact. The Ensign,however, was found guilty of most 
of the charges, and seatenced to be cashiered! We must repeat, that it i 
not for us to arraign the decision of such a court: but it does appear to 
ss very Strange, that the irregular conduct of one officer should have 
heen punished with the utmost severity, while the, at least equally, if not 
more 
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gore irregular conduct of others, should have been suffered to pass with- 
gut notice. The most remarkable testimonials are here given to the 
character of Mr. Stanton, by a number of very respectable persons. 


A Philosophical Essay on the Game of Billiards ; wherein the Theory 
‘as ininutely examined ypon Philosophical Principles, and familiarly 
- exhibited by easy Transitions from Causes lo Effects, with Plates, il- 
dustrating thé several Propositions advanced ; and the Praetice shewn 
in all its Variety. With copious Observations and Directions. By au 
Amateur. Svo. Per. 60. Meyler, Bath; Robinsons, Loudon, 1806. 


This is not merely a cnrious and ingenious, bui a truly scientific essay 

f the Game which it proposes to elucidate. Irom the perusal of it, we 
should conclude the author to be not only an amateur but a connoisseur. 
He explains himself with the greatest facility, and with the greatest sim- 
plicity ; and though his book will not form a pleasing study to novices, 
to players who have made a certain progress in the Knowledge of the 
Game, it affords both amusement and instraction. 


DIVINITY. 


Hints for the Security of the Estabtished Church. Humbly addressed to 
“his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 8vo. Pe, 40. ifatchard. 

1806. 

BY two descriptions of persons, this zealous Advocate for the security 
“of the Established Church will be called an adlarmist;—by the metho. 
distical enthusiasts ; and by those who are of no sect or religion whatever. 
He begins by reminding the Primate of the opcn declaration of that avch- 
enemy to the Church, the late Doctor Pricstt:y, who, exulting in his pro- 
mised triumph over the establishment, did not hesitate to declare, with an 
impudence almost peculiar to himself, that a train of gunpowder was gra- 
dually Jaying, grain by grain, for its demolition, and he is of opinion that 
the danger has continued to increase, and that it has now risen to an alarm. 
ing height. ‘This danger he states to proceed from various causes. The 
first cause which he notices, is the non-residence of the clergy. His ob- 
servations on this point are well-extitled to serious attention. ; 

** The law recently enacted, has provided against one glaring instance 
of delingu acy, in the non-residence of incumbents ; but, in so doing, it 
was doubtless the object with the legislature, to secure the persoual super- 
iitendance of a parochial minister, wherever invincible obstacles diti not 
present themselves. ‘This object, however, is as yet buat imperfectly &- 
tafned: many are the cases wherein non-residence is legalized: and where 
that happens it will be observed that provisions are made for a resident 
curaie. The provision, it is truc, is thus made; but the Jaw does not so 
immediately touch the individual, as to exact an adequate compliance with 
it; and, I fear, it will very extensively be found, that the curate is rarely 
a resident beyond the few hours exacted by the Sunday duty. 

** Let it not however be supposed, that I am here censuring this re- 
‘pectable part of the ecclesiastical community. Where this default oc- 
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curs, if is. in most instances, to be imputed tothe misconduct of t 
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and the cnrate is thus compelled toaccumulate cngagements to enable hj 
to support his place im society. This, it will be observed. arises not frog 
defectin the law. but trom evasion. 

more pointed, the evasion would be 
stands, the case is not withont ifs rem: 
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practicable. Yet, as it 
dy; and [ take the liberty to 
serve it should be strenuously applied. Ut is certainly eminently desira. 
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ble that all possible delicacy should regulate the proceedings between q 
bishop und the clergy of his diocese: vet will 
cious a 


should give way in favour ot a canscifntio: s discharge of duty. 


circumstances of so susp. 


cast sometimes glide into these transactions, that delicacy itself 
Bishops 
do-not seem to be suificiently impressed with the idea, that an individual, 
who will undertake for a -most solemn chars 

every trifling subterfuge to escape the it, is not of a principle 
to be muth depended on. Such ts the case with many 

cense for non-residence. And if may |! 

licence stipulates for an adequa: 

which shall enable him to resi le the deserted 1 fr 6Ol he j 
cumbent), yet, by priyate contract, this provision is evaded, and the et 
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t ‘ 
under the clutch of them *.’ There are thew canons 
ses: the evil has attained sulticient mag. 
put in immediate force.” 

‘pr sions of the Residence act are very 
dclorgvman, who has two livii 
L the other in that of Winchester: to 
each living good parsonage house; but the rector Tets both 
of them, and is himself in a lodging, on one of his livings. 
other without a resident curate. 


We contd name a benetice 
lester, and 
is annexed a 
and lea 
It such abuses as this are tolerated. it is 
in vaui to pass acts for enforcing Residence, 

for Gishops resolution to enfo 
such acts. They are subversive of the discipline of the Church, and cx- 
tremely prejudicial to religion itself. 

The next cause of danger whic considers, is the non-resis 
sence of some of our Prefates, To whom he alludes. we profess ourselves 
ata loss to conjecture ; ore of them, indeed, <l some time in Taly, 
where he so far lost the prejudices of the Reformation, as to think. on 
his return, that a Popish prostitute was a proper guardian for a young 
protestant female of quality; but we did not know, nor are we dispo 
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to believe, that there is another Bishop on the bench who can be charges 
with improper absence from his Diocese. 
The author next calls the attention of the Primate to a mor 


source of danger, the growth of schism, and the increase of se! 
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« The danger which at this time meen the B icenigr sane Chureh, 


arises principally from the prevailing irregularities which charac terise this 
eventful period. A tpirit of wssubordimation has long since shewn ftself ; 
and, alfiough it has been checked. as far as itse emed to interfere with the 
prosperity of the stite, vet has it been alarmingly progressive m its host. 
lity to the church Atthesan.e time that this ts < case, SO Specious is the 
yeu behind which (ais } irit tre rut nily conccals itself. that it is not alway 

easy to detect the imposition. Modern dissent takes altogether a novel 


form. Schisma*.cs do not at present dissent on account of their princi. 
ples, Hutthey so arrange cheir origciples, that they m ly dissent. ihe mo. 
tive is nef evel lis, VES ti—hastility to the Ciis rch - potto the pring ijl Se 
not to the faith—bui to the church itsclf. itm. y be fit consideration for 


the Legistature, whether the trne object of their attack may no? lie 


somewhat d-eper, Now, my Lord, the peculiar mischief of the case is, 
that abe existing laws do not reach it. TP necd not peint out to your Grace 
that feature oO. poculiar excellence in ove happy constitution, which fa- 
ronrs the cradnal crm lioration and ext): sion of its laws, as the times vary 
ant etwcumstances require. The tires have materially varied since the 


dis of King Willian, aud cirenmstances LI) ‘ynoushy demand some lay 
explanatory af lows of the Loleration act.” 

fhen follow sum very proper remarks, on the circumstances under 
which, art the porsons in favour of whom, the foleration act was passed. 

At the time when tha‘ statute was enacted, the case of the Dissenter¢ 
was rd Gitlerent from what i! isat present. They were then an ace 
knowledged aud definite body of people. In their character ot Dissenters, 
they liad been previon ny liab to pains and penaltics. Not to sanction 
their fenefs, but to’relieve them from the eicct of existing statutes, thi 
act was passed. And if + honourable ta the clergy of that day ; that the 
measure had 0 he tion. Lconceive those of the present by no means 
desire, etther that its spirit should be abridged, or its provisions re- 
strained, ft a lord, when at that time the Legislature granted relied, 
they granted it to persons and principles, which were known; and ic was 
enabled, in consequence of this knowledge, toframe such cautionary pro. 
visos, as should give freedom of worship to individuals, and at the same 
time guard both Church and state from the effects of a mi placed aud dane 
gerous lenit) . The words of the act suficientls prove this; for they spe- 
cily the prevailing tenets, aud apply the specific aid appropriate relict. 
Moreover, as a safecuare, it st’ipaletes for publicity in the place of wor- 
ship. a test of loyaity from the teacher. and, as IL conceive from the spirit of 
the act (although it is certain vy not clearly expressed in the letter), it ex- 
dets a limitation of the services of the teacher'to his appropriate congre- 
gation. Thus did the dissenters enjoy, on the subject of divine worship, 
all the protection which had previously been given to the Establishment. 
in this view of The subject, the RES pE ctable ra enters themselves are 
equally interested w ith t the Members of the established Church, in main- 
taining the fair principles of thisact. Break eccugh it, according to the 
modern at mpt, hi l the hed ge which fences the privileges of the Dissen- 
eal Is equally broken down, as that whicn defends the Church. 

* Allow me, in the next place, to point out the modern practice of en. 
froachment, founded on a perverted interpretation, and, | must add, 
€°Os9 abuse of this law, The Presbyterians, independents and others 
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Missenters of the ancient denominations, remain, a8 they did, obedient to, 
and deriving profection from, this act. But we have witnessed the rise, iz 
ear day, of a vast aud threatening separation, under the geucral denomi. 
nation of Methodists : involving, however, wide ramifications and diver. 
<ities of OPLALONs, but ali anifed im one pi int, —hostility, mveterate hosti. 
mary tothe Church; with whom, nevertheless, in many instances, they 
pro’ess to untie in faith. 

These separatisis, taken on a general principle, are formed into 
a community, or rather, 1 should say, communities ; subjected to their 
own laws, and competent, by means of internal regulations, to enfore 
their own provisions. They submit (o the public esisting laws, as far as 
they are compellable; whilst, at the same dime, they undermine them 
by Cheie sabtle andi fanatical evasions. But in one essential particu. 
fur they have systematically departed from wiat l conceive to be the in. 

ition of the toleration act; or, if it is not, what clearly ought to be s 
ess the Legislature would countenance the laying of that isch 
train, which being intended to blow up the C hure h, “will probably carry 
with if a considerable portion of the State likewise. 

Uwo principles of arrangement, which have been heretofore unknown, 
clstinguish and characterize their system. ‘The ane is, rarely to permit 
dhe re-idence of a minister with a congregation beyand the term of a sin, 
gle year. ‘This is a politic provision, having a two-fold object 5—-in the 
first place, thereby to prevent the minister from so far ingratiating him. 
Tt ' with his audience, as to attain the hope of establishing himself with 
thom, independent of the controlling society ; and, in the next, to flatter 
and imerease the flock by the charm ef novelty. It .may be doubted 
whether the provisions of the toleration act are not hereby violated ; for 
the uivariabie expression in that act is, ‘any preacher op teacher of any 
couzregation ;’ which seems to imply one permauently settled in’ that 
character; and would moreover appar to place such an individual in a 
paralle | situation with the minister of the Isstablishment, who is perma. 
nently appointed to the cure of a specttic charge, and, without a special 
enlargemcut of authority, cansot extend his service beyond it. If such 
be a reasvuable interpretation of the spirit of this act, it were dillcult uu. 
deritto Ceduee a sanction to this loco-metive ministry. And it may 

urther be pronounced hizhiy objectionable, if not dangerous, in other 
points oF view. [tis dangerous to the State, for it deprives it of that 
great source of protection ageinst wischief, which arises fram a knowledge 
of the mcividual who is commissioned to teach. It is dangerous in a 
lower degree, as it fails of the social advantages which might accrue from 
9 in portanta councction as that whichis supposed to cxist between a 
congregation and a minister, engaged not merely froi religious, Dut 

ocil motives, to labour for its welfare. | 
But another part of their system is fraught with still deeper mischief; 
nid as a more flagrant Outrage on the existing laws. ‘There would ap- 
pear atthe present time to be established in this country a regular propa: 
gunda soci:tus, under Methodist protection. And the manner of carry: 
ing on their proceedings is as follows: A town, which, according to previ- 
ous report, scem to afford a prospect of success, and where heretofore no 
Alethodist society was traced, is sclected for the experiment Here a 
ter stegation is clandestinely cecured, 2 meetiug established, and duly re 
pistered. 
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giste red. No appropriate minister is however ers but a massion- 
ary is sent down for the Sunday, and pe rhaps f or one evening mn the 
week: on the other days he emp! oys his time iu the cire _ icent villages, 
success may offer. Ifere the meeting is held in such 


r 


asthe prospect o 
ylaces as can be miost readily obtained without Ticence : al a congrega- 
tion, first procured by stratagem, is afterwards tuvited to join the meciing 
inthe adjacent town. But invariably. as the ground-work of future suc- 
cess, an attempt is made te set the parishioners at variance wiih their es- 
tablished clergyman, by undervalaing his labours, and misinterpreting hits 
motives. But, in these cases the variety of teachers is still greater than 
ia the former instance: for these missionaries are rarcly the same for two 
gnccecding weeks. fudeed LT have heard that for the most pa art they are 
ouly probati onaries, or young nen, who are but commencing their mi- 
nistry: and from the reports which have reached me. of the display of 
their talents. I am inclined to favour the oplrion, On this subject, how. 
ever, | must add one ptece of informatian, which has been renorted, and 
which i trust will not be lost, viz. that they are always most active and 
insinuating, Where there @y xo resident minisicr 3 or where he is said to be 
jAdolent or inattentive to his charge... Jas est et at hoste doceré. 

‘+ Here then, my Lord, is an evil, of sufieient magnitude to alarm, re- 
duced into system. Your Grace knows that itis a system, which in thi 
time of your predecessor was authoritatively made the vehicle of threat- 
ened altack on the Established Church. 4 allude to a proposal. which 
was insultingly and insidiously made, about six years since; which 
ras probably communicated to your Grace elicially, as it was to me 
only in confidence. | conceive no anbiassed person will say that such 
procesdinys are not in direct violation of the Toleration act, both io 
spiit and fetter. That act was intended for the relief of tender con- 
sdences ; and was applicable to those who had previously established sy 
tenis, which they could not pursue, but at their peril. Dut bers, the mi- 
nister does not grow out of the congregation, as was evidently the pre- 
supiion in the act of King Wiliam: butthe minister zoes about to form, 
to seduce, to trepan a congregation, as an object of private conveniences 
md profit to himself; and the act which yichds Kim a licence t@ preach, 
Jecomes not, as it was intended, a relief to a tender conscience. but a mean 
sf strangement and seduction from the Mstablished Chureh.” 

thisisatrath which we have often declined to impress on the minds 
1 our spiritual pastors and teachers. The evil complained of is one ot 
rrious magnitude, and calls loudly for the interposition of the Legisla- 
fure.—Not only have these vag: tbond teachers no fixed congregation ¢ but 
Tis purposely so contrived, that the same minister svall not preach twice 

cessively at the same place: we have Deen in-possession of one of their 
‘oles. in which their circuits are marked, and fixed as roantarly as those 
of our Judges, with a view to this ruling prince ple of nov fy. Phe re. 
cd proposed by our author is the same as was proposed long -ago in 
work, ‘¢ that a minister, preacher, o ees Shall be Licensed to 
' cont ied to his oven appropriate regis fered plac of or, hip. 
sine mischief,’ he truly adds, ** would be olsviated by this simple pro. 
tel and s irely no dissenting minister could have yust ground of com- 
pity that he was thus put on the same footing and condition with the 
ray 0. Che Establishment.” There could be no possible objection to a 
lovislative 
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legislative regulation of this nature; it would impose nothing repugnant 
to a man’s conscience: it would not, in the smallest degree, entrench on 
religious toleration: but it would do tiuch towards the correction of 
most gross and scandalous disorders, and towards the restoration of a 
littl more decency and decorum than is at present observed by these mi. 


serable janatics, who are the most dangerous enemies which the 


Church bas now to encounter. Surely, then, that true friend to. the 
Church, Sir William Scott) or some other member who has a regard for 
religign, will serve theic country, by bringing a_ bill into the Tlouse to 
this effect; untess, indecd, they are afraid that the scruples of that 
pious and devout character, the Treasurer of the Navy, may not be 
satisfied with the déméted restrictions which they would,wish to impose ; 

and that bis serious and sober arzume jts would have soo mueh weight 
with the Llouse, (as they have had on former occasions,) as to induce it 
to reject (he measure altogether. 

Lhe author neat adverts to a different species of Schismatics, on which 
we have often talen occasion to dilate—NSchiematics in dhe Church. 

** But, my Lordy Lhave entered on this digression, that [ might call 
your Grace’s aliention to one girther topic; to an instance of a very equi- 
vocal species of separation, Which I] scarcels Luow how to characterize 
or define: nor can J understand mmler what law it seeks, rather can 
claim, protection. IT allude to the case, wherein a Minister in cpise pak 
orders (and who las cons quently on his oath pronase d canonical obedt. 
ence), officiates in a congregation, licensed under the Toleration act, 
according to the liturgy of the Church of England. Here is evidentl, 
schism without a motivé; dissent, from a mere love ot dissent; dissent, 
ue L may so speak, without dissent. It arises perhaps, im the first in- 
stance, only from a plausible speculation ; from the spirit, which lias too 
much prevailed of late, of making a traihe of religion. But it cannot 
bo allowed INMONIOUS in itseli: it ms. moreover, Oo: an excessively evil 
weney 3 for, more than any other case, it biings the Church itself 
diserace: ina word. it is positir « schism.” 

The declamatory Orator of the Rouad-Houre, in Blackfriar’s Road, 
is a sthismatie of this description ; and a lamentable thing it is, that so 
Hagyrauta _— ch of Ecclesi istical ——- is out of the reach of Epis. 
copa! authority, Surely Uishops sl should be invesfed with power to punish 
these refracto ry sons of the Church, who thus ily in the face of their ve- 
nerable parent, and vioiate their vows, nay their oaths, of canonical 
obedicnce. But the author entertains apprehensions, alas! but too well 
founded, that certain practices within the Establishment itse!flave tended 
to countenance, if not to sanction, the irregularities of which ht com- 
plains: he means, the establihment of numbers of privale Chapels m 
the metropolis; to which he imputes, aa with a great shew of reason, 
** the increase of dissenting meeting-houses.” 

** For so radically evil are their cofstruction and establishment, that 
they fend only to disgust the serious rich, and expel the poor. Lt isa 
subject only tor private speculation; and as the rich alone can pay, to 
them only is accommodation oifered. But it is an horrid subject for spe- 
culation. If the Minister engages in it himself, he too ga id ace 
commodates his ductrines to his audience; secking to please rather than 
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to instract: his motives are apt to be suspected, affd very little utility 
can be expected from his ministry. Tf, on the other hand, he be merely 
engaged by the proprietor, he is commonly sought out, not for sterling 
qualilications, so much as for popular manners and an airy elocution; as 
is sufficiently praved by the vapid characters which commonly occupy 
such situations. But the most weighty objection to these establishtwwents 
is, that they are fashionable religious assemblies for the rich. ‘Lhe poor 
are excluded : and ‘it is no less lamentable, that, in a considerable part 
of the inctropolis, and in some other large towns, the middling and lower 
classes have no accommodation whatever for religiows worship, ‘They 
are thus driven to the conventicle. It is even to. be wished that they 
should go there; for better is it they should so engage in the duties of 
religio.@ than not do it at all.’ . 

This is, indeed, a crying evil, which calls for the application of am 
immediate and an effectual remedy. ‘These Chapels are objects of mere 
commercial speculation, whether. owned by clergymen or by laymen ; 
and many of them, we are soriy to say we beliove all of them in Mary- 
bone, are Exctra-Episcepal. ‘Yo these places of worship the poor, te 
whom the Divine Founder of our Faith expressly ordered the Gospel to"be 
preached, have no access ; and the rich, who are the exclusive occupants, 
seldom hear that doctrine which is alone calculated to make them ** wise 
unity Salvation.” tn a village*net mary miles from the metropolis is a 
Chapel of this description, the proprictor of which tacks D, D, to his 
name; every part of it is occupied by pews which he lets; and all ace 
commodations for the poor, though repeatedly solicited, has been perti- 
naciously refused ; the mother Church is at a considerable distance. ‘the 
Reverend proprictor’s sole object is the increase of his profits; and by 
this principle has his re-election of a Curate been consiautly regulated. 
Toa gentleman, of whom the inhabitants highly approved, he lately 
refused to allow a stipend of fiffy pounds a year; although his Curate 
would have had eight miles every Sunday to ride, to perform his daty, 
and must have hired a horse for the purpose. ‘These things are highly 
disgraceful to the Church; and tend (o the destruction of discipline, and 
hment,_ 
and, indeed, all serious friends to religion, are much indebted to the 
author, for directing the attention of our Prelates to a subject of so much 
importance ; aud certain we are, that our present Primate, who is in the 
prine of life and in full vtzour of health, and who pussesses every qaa- 
lity which his high situation requires, wul give it his best consideration. 
and exert his utmost efforts to allord that relief which the urgency of th 
case so imperatively demands. 


the consequent growth of schism. The members of the Establis 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE new Proprietors of this Work have already announced theif 
full determination to conduct it, henceforth, with more spirit than it has 
lately displayed; but on the same Principles, Religious, Moral, and 
Polaical. \ndeed, they have no hesitation to say, that their respect for 
those Principles, and their dread of secing the a fall into the hands 
of persons, who might render it the vehicle of far different Principles, 
constituted their sole inducement to make the acquisition. They have 
deeply lamented the comparative inattention, which has, of Jate, been 
evident in one very important department of the Review, — That which 
was devoted to a review of the animadversions of contemporary Critics, 
ft was, at first, and for some time, conducted with vigour, abilfty, and 
judgment ; and contributed, not a little, to check that ‘spirit of disaf. 
fection in Politicks, and to cerrect that leayen of Sectarism in Religion, 
which seemed at once to guide and to deform all the sentences of their 
critical tribunals. Indeed the words of the Royal Martyr might have 
been applied to these Critics, with almost as much justice, as to the 
Reformers of hisday: ** Many of their propositions savour very strong 
of the old leaven of Innovations.” {tis resolved to restore this depart. 
ment to its primitive state; and henceforth, a given portion of each 
Number, (to be enlarged according to circumstances,) will be allotted to 
the Reviewers Reviewed. Yo Correspondents also, greater attention 
will be paid ; and their communications, when admissible, will appear with 
the least possible delay. It was formerly asserted, by persons interested 
in the depreciation of the Work, that the Anti-Jacobin Review was 
established for promoting the views and purposes of a Party; and_ those 
persons, and the public in general, must long since have been convinced 
of the injustice, not to say falschood, of suchan assertion, It may not be 
nuneecssary here, explicitly to state, that it will be conducted on per- 
fectly independent principles, and with a perfectly independent spirit, 
wiluenced neither by Party nor by Prejudice ; but guided by the most 
rigid impartiality, in the distribution of Censure and of Praise. —— 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THAT ingenious and entertaining writer, Mr. Pratt, has nearly 
finished a Poetical Collection, to be entitled, The Cabinet of English 
Poetry. New and enlarged Editions of his Poems, Sympathy and 
Collage Pictures, embellistied with engravings, are in a forward state of 
preparation: and two new werks, the one entitled, Great and Little 
folks ; and the other, Travelling Memoranda, made in North Wales, 
inay speedily be expected from his prolific pen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE Letters of X. X. will certainly have admission. 





